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NEGROES IN THE U. N. 


By MarcueriIreE CARTWRIGHT 


It may be open to some argument when the claim is made that “people 
of colour” hold the greatest stake in the U.N. and have taken top leadership 
in the activities of the strange, box-like buildings which begin at the foot of 
New York’s East 42nd Street. But, as the beloved New Yorker, Al Smith, 


used to say: “Let’s look at the record.” 


Like all instrumentalities created to manage the affairs of men,—in the 
United Nations, rank counts for a great deal. To begin with, the man who 
outranks all other Americans in the U.N. is the American Negro, Ralph 
Bunche. If we continue to limit our claim to the U.S.,—almost since the 
beginning Negro Americans have had representation on each of the dele- 
gations. That is, they have been members of the U.S. Mission and functioned 
during the meetings of the “GA” (General Assembly), representing our gov- 
ernment along with such other distinguished Americans as Senator Wiley, 
Henry Ford, Mrs. Roosevelt, Congresswoman Bolton, Senator Cooper, now 
Ambassador to India, and many others. At the present time, there is even 
a permanent delegate, —Detroit businessman Charles Mahoney. 

Finally, it is perhaps more than symbolic that the first contact even the 
tourist or casual visitor has with the U.N. is often with a tall, handsome, 
well-built Negro in the person of what is known as a security guard. It is 
a recognized fact, that the U.N. is always on trial, being scrutinized, and on 
dress parade. Each member of even the so-called service staff has instilled 
into him the importance of making a good impression on the public in the 
name of the world organization. 


On the day the visit was made to secure this story, | drove over and 
parked the car in their downstairs garage. Met by one of the guards placed 
in that location, when I paid my fee I noted that the guard handling the 
money was a Negro. 


A meeting had been arranged with the Chief of Security and Safety 
Section, Mr. Mayan, a soft-spoken, pleasant man who described the duties, 
philosophy, and mechanics of the guard work. I learned about “Rotating 
supervisor's Squad”, “Duty Officers”, “Classifications,” “G2’s and G3’s”, 
“Conference Squads” who guard over delegates and meetings and are selected 
on the basis of length of service, and many of the other details. Salary 
classifications were explained. (They begin at slightly over $3,000, includ- 
ing child and cost-of-living allowances, going to slightly over $4,000 thru 
various stages). Qualifications are, as might be expected, physical, high 
school diploma, with a strong preference shown for those with police or 
military background. 


As to integration, during the discussion a Chinese guard appeared, a 
Norwegian, three Americans—two of whom were Negro. The work aims 
were described succintly by Mr. Mayan as being the ‘protection of delegates 
and public.” Often the guards travel to various parts of the world with high- 
level delegates and secretariat members. 


During this visit I met their Mr. Begley, technically “Director of Build- 
ings and Management,” and, as such, top security head. An ex-member of 
the Conn. State Police, I recalled him as the man who got between Ralph 
Bunche and the bullet which was intended to assassinate him. Yes, he said, 
in a taciturn way, he was standing near Bunche when the bullets began to 
fly. Yes, he was shot (he still carries the scar). Yes, one of the guards was 
killed outright. Then, —lest he appear to take credit for heroism where he 
considered none was due, he quickly switched the subject to other things. 

Before leaving, we spoke to two young Negro guards. One was Allen 
Smith of 611 High Street, Newark. He is married, an ex-GI, and a former 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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THE WALKING CITY, A HISTORY 
OF THE MONTGOMERY BOYCOTT 


Part IV 


The Supreme Court had spoken 
segregation on the buses was un- 
constitutional in Montgomery and 
in the of Alabama. Many 
southerners were unable to accept 
the decision as the law of the land 
they cried loudly and continuously 
that the Supreme Court invaded the 
natural rights of a State. In Mont- 
gomery reconsideration was asked 
by the city of Montgomery and the 
Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion, on the grounds that the Su- 
preme Court’s decision did not an- 
swer various “vital” law questions 
and that it had taken from Alabama 
the State’s police power. On the 
matter, the President of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission hinted 
that the Commission would issue an 
order designed to “preserve peace 
and harmony” on the buses in Ala- 
bama. Reverend M. L. King noted 
that there was nothing totally new 
in the decision. King said, “We have 
had close (racial) contact in eleva- 
tors, stores and banks for many 
years through custom.” 

The plea of the City of Mont- 
gomery the Alabama Public 
Service Commission was in vain. 
On December 17, the Supreme Court 
refused to 


state 


and 


reconsider its decision 
banning racial segregation on local 
buses. It stated it was mailing the 
official notice to a special federal 


court in Montgomery, Alabama.! 


Eve of Desegregated Buses 

It is interesting to mention, at this 
time, the attitude of some of the bus 
riding people of the city toward the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 

On December 18, a reporter at- 
tempted to sample the attitude of the 
people toward the decision. He rode 
the bus throughout the day and talk- 
ed with the drivers and passengers 
about the decision. Many of them 
laughed as they affirmed the state- 
ment, “The Negroes got what they 
wanted.” Others wanted to know 
what the White Citizen’s Council was 


By Norman W. WALTON 


doing about it, and questioned the 
use of “all that money they were 
getting from everyone.” When an 
old Negro got on the bus and joked 
with the driver, the driver com- 
mented to the reporter, “Now there’s 
another good Negro. Most of the 
old ones are.”? Others felt that this 
was only the Negroes start toward 
integration ; he would _ start 
pushing to get into schools. Then, 
it would be too late to stop them. 


soon 


On December 18, 1956, the City 
Commissioners issued a segregation 
statement in which they expressed 
the attitude of the Comissioners on 
the issue. The statement was wide- 
ly publicized. It declared: 

This decision in the Bus case has 
had a tremendous impact on the cus- 
toms of our people here in Mont- 
gomery. It is not an easy thing to 
live under a law recognized as con- 
stitutional for these many. years and 
then have it suddenly overturned on 
the basis of psychology The 
City Commission, and we know our 
people are with us in this determi- 
nation, will not yield one inch, but 
will do all in its power to oppose 
the integration of the Negro race 
with the white race in Montgomery, 
and will forever stand like a rock 
against social equality, intermarriage, 
and mixing of the races under God's 
creation and plan3 


The Montgomery Advertiser, on 
December 20, 1956, interpreted this 
statement to mean “The jig is up; 
it is up to the white citizens whether 
they ride buses in the new order.” 
It was felt that the proposal to evade 
the decision, such as establishing a 
fleet of station wagons for white 
pick-up service organized as a 
club and permissible under the city 
ordinance, would not be adequate. 
Further, it concurred in a statement 
made earlier by Reverend M. L. 
King, that the trains which pull in 
and out of Montgomery, the planes 
which fly over the city and the ele- 


vators are desegregated,* 


In the meantime, Montgomery Ne- 
groes were preparing to go back on 
the buses as soon as the Supreme 
Court’s order outlawing segregation 
on the buses, reached Montgomery. 
The MIA requested police protection 
in the “danger zones” which were 
referred to as the ends of bus runs 
and dark streets. Moreover, the 
MIA suggested that special police 
be secured to protect the buses dur- 
ing the hours after dark, and warned 
that violence in the city “will lead 
to a long and desolate night of bitter- 
ness which will bring shame to gen- 
erations unborn.” 


In addition to these safety meas- 
ures the Negroes of Montgomery had 
been attending a “school” which in- 
structed members how to return to 
integrated buses. Some of the sug- 
gestions by the school official were: 
Do not deliberately sit by a white 
person unless there is no other seat. 
If cursed, do not curse back. If 
pushed, do not push back. In case 
of an incident, talk as little as pos- 
sible. If you feel you cannot take 
it, walk for another week or two. 


On December 20, 1956, the bus 
integration order reached Montgom- 
ery.° Separate writs of injunctions 
were served by U.S. Marshals, first 
on the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission, then the Montgomery Police 
Chief, G. J. Ruppenthal and others. 
The Public Service Commission no- 
tified all other bus companies oper- 
ating in Alabama that the injunction 
applied to Montgomery alone. And 
that all other companies must con- 
tinue to enforce segregation. This 
appeared to have been a necessary 
move for the segregationists, because 
the Alabama Christian Movement 
For Human Rights in Birmingham, 
led by Reverend F. L. Shuttlesworth., 
had already written the Birmingham 
City Commission requesting an im- 
mediate end of “segregated buses in 
Birmingham.’ 


Desegregated Buses By Law 
It is interesting to note that even 
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though many leaders of Montgomery 
and the South declared, “ 
would break out if the buses were 
integrated,” the first few days passed 


violence 


without violence. Two minor inci- 
dents were recorded as the inteerated 
buses rolled the streets of the “Walk- 
ing City.” A Negro woman told of 
having been slapped by a white man 
after she alighted from a bus, An- 
other incident was reported when a 
well-dressed Negro boarded a bus 
and took a front seat, and called out 
to other Negroes to do likewise. He 
was called a troublemaker by white 
passengers as he got off.2 The Mont- 
Advertiser reported, “The 


calm but cautious acceptance of this 


gfomery 


significant change in Montgomery’s 
way of life came without any major 
disturbance.” Police Chief, G. J. 
Ruppenthal said, “It was just an- 
other Friday before Christmas for 
us.” A sales girl, who took a seat 
beside a woman, although 
there available, 
mented, “I figure if they stay in their 
place and leave me alone, I'll stay 


Negro 


were seats com- 


+9 


in mine and leave them alone.’ 

Reverend M. L. King, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the MIA, declared that we 
have just started to work for the 
He outlined three 
possible new goals to strive for as 


dignity of man. 


recreation opportunities, voting and 
education. He appealed to the Ne- 
groes to go back to the buses now 
that they were desegregated. Perhaps 
this stemmed from the fact that many 
Negroes were not riding the buses 
because of the increased fare, which 
became necessary during the boycott. 
King said, “I'd rather pay $200 to 
ride an integrated bus than to pay 
one cent to ride a segregated bus.” 

R. J. Cartwright, manager of Mo- 
bile Bus Line. Ine.. announced that 
the Mobile Transit had 


ceased trying to enforce the city’s 


System 


bus segregation ordinances.'® 


Violence Wholesale 
By December 28, 1956, a 
pattern of intimidation was taking 
shape for the citizens of Montgomery. 
The first few days of peaceful com- 
pliance with the new law had given 
City buses 


new 


way to a reign of terror. 
were being fired on throughout the 
city by snipers in poorly lighted sec- 
tions of the city. It was reported 


that a teen-age colored girl was beat- 
en by four or five white men as she 
alighted a bus near her home. Ten- 
sion, which had been somewhat re- 
laxed for the Christmas holidays, 
was being regenerated throughout 
the city. The fat was thrown into 
the fire on December 28, 1956, when 
a pregnant Negro woman was shot 
in both legs while riding a bus. Doc- 
tors were afraid to remove the bullet 
for fear of loosing the baby. How- 
ever, the bullet was removed and she 
was released from the hospital Jan- 
uary 27, 1957.!' Many Negroes and 
whites refused to ride the buses. The 
Montgomery City Commission _or- 
dered the suspension of night runs 
by city line buses for a week. No 
runs could begin after five o’clock 
in the evening. The snipers had 


won, 


In an effort to halt armed attacks 
on racially integrated city buses, ad- 
ditional policemen were added to the 
force. Police Commissioner, Clyde 
Sellers, said, “We feel that with the 
additional officers, we will be 
able to maintain order.” 


new 


Moreover, Governor James F. Fol- 
son said that the highway patrol was 
“ready to swing into action” if need- 
ed to maintain “good order” in 
racially tense areas. 

On January 21, 1957, the curfew 
was extended another week the 
Commission declared an “emergen- 
cy exists” and said the curfew is 
necessary to protect the health, life 
and property of the citizens of Mont- 


gomery.'” 


The psychological warfare contin- 
ued among the people of Montgom- 


ery. Propaganda leaflets flooded the 
Negro and white communities. An 
effort to divide the Negroes was made 
by a group who began on January 
3, distributing handbills in Negro 
neighborhoods urging Montgomery 
Negroes to rebel against M. L. King 
referred to as Luther. “We get shot 
at while he rides. He is getting us 
in more trouble everyday. Wake up. 
Run him out of town.” Below are 
three of such circulars as they ap- 
peared on the streets of Montgomery. 
Although this material reads as 
though it was written by disgruntled 
Negroes, most of the colored people 
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called it a “white scheme to divide 
the Negroes.” 


(See Opposite Page) 


The Negro of Montgomery ap- 
peared to have become hardened to 
this type of intimidation. They were 
not easily frightened. The once 
feared K. K. K. could hardly incite 
the Negroes or even make them un- 
comfortable. During the peak of 
the propaganda warfare in the city, 
it was reported that a little Negro 
boy was seen on a cold night, stand- 
ing before a burning cross warming 
his chilled hands. A college teacher 
reported this incident. One day the 
K. K. K. paraded the streets of 
Montgomery. ‘They were all over 
the city, in the streets, in the stores, 
on the square, on the buses, etc. A 
college professor gave two college 
students a ride, and to make conver- 
sation he asked, “Did you see the 
K. K. K. down town?” The girl 
looked shocked and answered, “No, 
are they down there?” “Yes,” said 
the professor, “they are all over the 
place, they are dressed in white robes 
with red insignas.” “Oh,” exclaimed 
one of the girls, “I thought they were 
with the United Appeal.” Here in 
Montgomery this type of intimida- 
tion, at least, had lost its sting. 

The Movement Spreads 


In Birmingham, Asa Carter was 
outlining his plan for the “Minute 
Men” who were pledged to maintain 
segregated buses. The machinery 
was simple. If a white woman was 
insulted on the bus she was to sim- 
ply call a number and “Minute Men” 
would board the bus not for vi- 
olence but “for good race relations 
and to relieve the tension” which 
meant, as the Negroes interpreted 
it, trouble for them." 

The Negroes of Birmingham. 
seemingly jealous of the achievement 
made in Montgomery, continued their 
attack on the segregated buses. Al- 
ready twentytwo Negroes, who had 
pledged to test the city’s bus segre- 
gation laws, had been arrested and 
charged with violating the city’s bus 
segregation ordinance. Attorney 
Arthur D. Shores, who had been with 
the Montgomery boycott, was to de. 
fend the Negroes. He, too, was be- 
ing intimidated. On January 3, 
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"White Scheme to Divide Are You Tired of Walking? 
The Negroes" SURE YOU ARE... BUT WE WALK WHILE 
OUR LEADERS RIDE ... IN BIG CARS TOO! 

WHY? 


Because They’re Playing Us For Suckers 
While They Get Rich On Our Money! 





NO WONDER THEY WANT TO KEEP THE BOYCOTT 
GOING . .. NO WONDER THEY DON’T TELL US 
THERE ISN’T A CHANCE IN THE WORLD OF 
BREAKING SEGREGATION IN MONTGOMERY 





WAKE UP — GET SMART 





We'll Be Walking To Work Till Judgement Day If 
They Have Their Way - . . We'll Be Losing What 
Friendship We Have Left And Making Our Situation 
Worse Instead Of Better If They Have Their Way... 
We'll Be The Joke Of The Whole Country ... Walk- 
ing While Our Leaders Ride In Big Cars ... Walking 
While Our Leaders Get Rich On Our Money! 





DON’T SWALLOW THEIR MESS ANYMORE! 








Don't Be. A Fool — It's Our Money & Our Feet! 
— 


We been doing OK. 
in Montgomery before 
outside preachers 








were born! 


Ask rev. King’s pappa 
& mamma if they like 
his doings -- ask him if 
they going to help in 
Atlanta. 


Better quit him 








before it is too late! 
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Shores returned to his home to find 
a seven foot metal man of the land 
of OZ leaning against his home. He 
called the police. 


The movement for the dignity of 
the Negro continued to spread 
throughout the South. Reverends 
Martin L. King, C. K. Steele and F. 
L. Shuttlesworth, Negro 
called a meeting on January 10, in 
Atlanta to “coordinate and spin the 


leaders, 


campaign for integrated transporta- 
tion in the South.” The conferences 
because 
before God. 


have no 
but to 
and 


were called “we 


moral choice, 
delve deeper into the struggle 
to do so with greater 
non-violence and with greater unity, 


reliance on 


coordination, sharing and Christian 
understanding.” 

A few days later, the Negro min- 
isters of Atlanta began a “love, law 
and liberation” movement to end 
racial seating barriers on the buses. 
Here, about 100 Negro 
pledged to test the Atlanta bus segre- 
gation law by riding the bus on a 
Many of them 


Negro ministers were 


ministers 


non-segregated basis. 
did and six 
arrested. 
In Tallahassee, the City Commis- 
sion knocked out the racial segrega- 
tion section of the city bus franchise 
and substituted a passenger as- 
signment ordinance, Under the new 
plan the bus driver would issue tick- 
ets to riders assigning them to seats. 
The passengers would be required to 
occupy these seats under penalty of 
$500 fine or 60 days in jail. They 
could, of course, have their fare re- 


funded. 
The Bomb’s Ex plode 


Although _ the was 
spreading, the Mont- 
gomery, the core of the struggle, 


movement 
Negroes in 


were reaping the whirlwind of the 
On January 10, 1957, the 
by six bombings 


decision. 
city was shocked 
which left four Negro Churches and 
two pastor's homes seriously dam- 
aged. The homes of Reverend Rob- 
ert Graetz and Reverend Ralph Ab- 
ernathy, the Bell Street Baptist 
Church of which Reverend U. J. 
Fields, was Hutchinson 
Street Baptist Church, the Negro 
First Baptist Church, and the Mount 
Olive Baptist Church were victims 


pastor, 


of this devilish act.’ During the 
early morning hours, Negroes and a 
few whites mingled together to view 
the damages; tension increased as 
they came together. Some spoke 
militant words at whites who came 
to view the scene of broken glass, 
fallen bricks and splintered wood. 
At Abernathy’s home Negroes pushed 
by police and entered the house to 
give aid to Reverend Abernathy’s 
wife and small baby who were in 
the house at the time of the bomb- 
ing. While the crowd was assembled 
at the Abernathy home the First 
Baptist Church was bombed. By 
now tension was almost at the break- 
Nobody was doing much 
indeed there was not much 
to be said. One old man remarked. 
“When they bomb the house of the 
Lord we are dealing with crazy peo- 
Another replied, “I am ready 
One got 


ing point. 
talking 


ple.” 
for whatever comes now.” 
the impression from the attitude of 
the crowd that assembled Negroes 
were not afraid but appeared to be 
disgusted. 


The Governor. James FE. Folson. 
made a pre-dawn inspection of the 


bombings. He commented that he 
didn’t think they wanted to kill any- 
one, but stated. “Any person or 
group of persons that would bomb 
the house of the Lord endangers the 
life of every man, woman and child 
in Montgomery.” Governor Folson 
said that a $2,000 reward would be 
offered for information leading to 
the arrest of persons guilty of the 
violent action. 


The Montgomery City Commission 
suspended all bus service for an in- 
definite period of time for the “pro- 
tection of life, limb and property 
of the people of Montgomery.”” 

This city of about 110,000 people 
was without public transportation. 
However, there was some dsicussion 
by two city attorneys and U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge, Frank M. Johnson, Jr. 
about a suggested new all-white bus 
system for Montgomery. Earlier 
in the year, the City Commission had 
refused to license a Negro bus jit- 
ney service on the grounds that Mont- 
gomery City Lines was offering ade- 
quate service.”° 

The Rebel Club, a white group. 
requested a franchise to operate a 
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non-profit bus line for transporta- 
tion of members only. No mention 
of race was made in the memoran- 
dum filed with the City. The group 
proposed to charge each member $1 
for a membership fee and fifteen 
cents for each ride.*! 


On February 27, 1957, the ques- 
tion of whether the city of Mont- 
gomery could license an all-white 
bus line was still not settled because 
a three-judge Federal Court refused 
to rule on the matter. Howover, two 
of the judges expressed the opinion 
that it would be unlawful to operate 
the bus line on a segregated basis.” 

There are evidences to show that 
many sober thinking whites could 
not sanction violence to maintain 
segregation. The Men of Montgom- 
ery, a powerful white group, called 
on the citizens to stop violence, “Vi- 
olence by white or colored, cannot 
be tolerated. . . . We urge that no 
stone be left unturned to bring these 
cowards to justice and that they be 
punished to the fullest extent of the 


23 


law. 


The Alabama Journal warned the 
the people that “dynamite is not the 
answer.” It stated no one knew 
whether the dynamite is being used 
by “those opposed to race mixing 
or by those who shed more crocodile 
tears, seek more money, more sym- 
pathy from Northerners, but ask the 
people to ‘stick to legal procedure.” 
Others thought it was a disgrace to 
democracy to let a cowardly element 
in any community prevent buses 
from operating. Negro ministers 
pledged to hold service as usual in 
some of the bombed Negro Churches. 
Reverend Ralph Abernathy said. “We 
will pray that the President of the 
U.S. will say just a word to us. It 
would help us so much.” However. 
Reverend Ralph D. Abernathy said 
that night service at his First Bap- 
tist Church had been halted “because 
we feel it might endanger the lives 
of our congregation.” Reverend U. 
J. Fields. who held service in the 
borrowed basement of another 
Church, said, “Some of those in re- 
sponsible positions had contributed 
to violence by advocating opposition 
to integration. Reverend Robert 
Graetz preached a sermon entitled. 
“How Often Shall We Forgive.”* 
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BOMBED CHURCHES AND PARSONAGES 
$64,180.00 TOTAL ESTIMATED DAMAGE 








In the meanwhile. the police de- 
partment continued its investigation 
of the An unexploded 


dynamite 


bombings. 
found ‘beneath 
an old They 
to it as the “ditching type of dyna- 


bomb was 


iron bridge. referred 


mite.” Negroes attempted to provide 
some ty pe of security for themselves. 
It was reported that Negro volunteer 
guards were keeping watch over four 
Negro They 


course, unarmed to comply with the 


Churches. were, . of 


law 


Bombing Continued 

On January 28, 1957, two Negroes, 
Vurlie Wilkins and Sammuel Wal- 
lace were arrested on disorderly con- 
duct the 
bombing of the People’s Service Sta- 
tion and Cab Stand and a residential 
home located at the corner of High 


and Jackson Streets. Both men were 


charges at the scene of 


later found guilty of “trying to in- 


cite a riot.” Arresting ofhicers re- 


ported that Wallace cursed the police 


’ 


and used obscene language at the 
scene of the bombing. The explosion 
to the home of 
vear old Ne- 


This was the 


did extensive damage 
Allen a 60 
gro hospital worker. 

tenth dynamite blast linked with the 


Robertson, 


integration situation within the past 
year. 

Another 
found on the 
M. L. King’s 
house was unoccupied. The lx 
consisting of 12 sticks of 
had the fuse still 
Assistant State Toxicologist. Dr. Van 
V. Pruitt. disarmed it. 

King Reveals Vision 

sticks of 


found on 


unexploded bomb was 


porch of Reverend 
home: however. the 
mb. 
dynamite, 


smoulder ing hen 


The twelve dynamite 
which Reverend 


King’s porch did not shatter his be- 


were 
lief in the cause of non-violence. 
The following Sunday. with a great- 
er determination to win justice for 
his people, King revealed for the 
first time that he had tell- 
ing him to lead the movement against 


told 


lever 


“a vision 


segregation without fear. He 
that he had 
really suffered until he accepted the 
The 


one time 


his congregation 


leadership of the movement. 


suffering was so great at 
until he was at the point of almost 


King said, “I 


to bed many nights scared to death 


surrendering. went 


by threats against myself and my 


family. I could not sleep and | 
didn’t know Early 
on a sleepless morning in January, 
1956,” King continued, “rationality 
left me.” 
most out of nowhere, I heard a voice 
say, “Preach the gospel, stand up 
for the truth, stand up for righteous- 
Since that morning I can 
stand up without fear. Tell Mont- 
gomery they can keep shooting and 
I am going to stand up to them. If 
I die tomorrow morning, I would die 


where to turn.” 


There in my kitchen, al- 


ness, 


happy because I’ve seen the moun- 
tain top... .” 

Reaction to King’s vision was var- 
ied. A Negro remarked, “I 


knew it was something behind him 


man 


because ‘no man could stand up to 
these white folks like he’s doing un- 
God with him. In the 
Church, many Negroes who wanted 


less was 


to shout held their emotions. Upon 
seeing a white reporter remove his 
glasses and wipe his eyes, (perhaps 
to be sure of his notes) tears began 
to flow throughout the Church. On 
the other hand a white man writing 
in the local paper remarked, “King 
might have heard the devil in his 
kitchen.” 


The struggle in The Walking City 
Bob Un- 


and an- 


engulfed almost everyone. 


derwood, news director 
nouncer for a local television station, 
was shot at as he left his studio. He 
reported it was the result of Negroes 
resentment of his reporting the news. 
He said he had threats 
Negroe s 


received 


“from who are not satis- 
fied with the way I treat the Negro 


news. 


Underwood said he had received 
many threats about his children. He 


reported the anonymous voice said, 
p your two kids. riding’ their 
They look 


If you don’t want 


‘T see 
silver tricycles everyday. 
like nice kids. 
anything to happen to them. 

At this point the news man hung up 
the phone. 

The investigation of the bombings 
continued under a veil of secrecy, 
but there hints that a break 
would come soon. A total of $4,000 
reward was being offered for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of the bombers. On January 
31, 1957, the arrest of seven or eight 


were 
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white men in connection with the 
bombing shocked the entire city of 
Montgomery. Detective J. D. Shows 
was given credit for his keen memory 
in helping solve the bombings. He 
had Henry Alexander. 
who was arrested in the round-up of 


recognized 


suspects at the scene of the bombing 
of the People’s Taxi Stand. 


Those charged were Henry Alex- 
ander and Raymond D. York, ac- 
cused of dynamiting the occupied 
home of Reverend Ralph D. Aber- 
nathy. Alexander was also charged 
with the bus shooting and the ex- 
plosion at the service station. Sonny 
Kyle Livingston, Jr. was charged 
with dynamiting one of the churches. 
Three were charged with conspiracy 

a misdemeanor’ — they were Eu- 
gene Hall, Charlie Bodiford and Don- 
ald Dunlap. All these men 
released on bonds ranging from $250 
to $13,000. The charges of the men 
were passed over in City Court with- 


were 


out testimony 
County Grand Jury. 
listed on the Panel of fifty prospec- 
tive jurors but his name was not 


to the Montgomery 
One Negro was 


drawn. 


Although seven men had been ar- 
rested in connection with the bomb- 
Negroes felt there was 
The 
case of Emmitt Till was still fresh 
in their Moreover, the 
defense was already mobilizing its 
strength. A group organized and 
known as the Alabama Segregation 


ings, many 
little hope for a conviction. 


memories. 


Defense, set out raising money in a 
They pro- 
posed to fill many molasses buckets 


door to door campaign. 
with money. However, on February 
11, 1957, the City Commission re- 
fused to extend a soliciting permit 
to the Alabama Segregation Defense 
Fund which was trying to raise 
$60,000 for legal assistance for the 
A permit had _ been 
granted February 5, 1957. 


accused men. 


The attorneys for the defendants 
were mobilizing their strength. They 
declared, “We have discussed these 
charges with our clients and they 
all state emphatically that they are 
They are convinced that 
these charges were directly inspired 
by the NAACP (which has been out- 


innocent. 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Negro History Interest Spreads in California! 


Our Author’s Study Club, Los An- 
geles Branch of the A.S.N.L.H., Pion- 
eers in the Promotion of the Negro 
History movement in California, a 
dedicated group. 





COVER 


Councilman Gordon Hahn presents 

Resolution to Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, 

President - Founder of Our Authors 

Study Club, on behalf of the Los 

Angeles City Council commending the 

president and the organization for 

presenting Negro History Week in the 

city of Los Angeles for the past nine 

years. Front row: Councilman Gordon 

Hahn, Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, Presi- 

dent, Mrs. S. P. Johnson, Sr., Co- 

chairman, Citizens’ Committee, and 

Judge Thomas L. Griffith, Chairman, 

Citizens’ Committee. Second row: Dr. 

J. Reuben Sheeler, Guest Speaker, 

7 Texas Southern University, Houston, 

The Mayor issues Negro History Week Proclamation in Los Angeles Texas; Mr. A. J. “Kelly Williams, 

February 10 - 17. Left to right: Mrs. Ida Robertson, Vice President, Cali- Chairman, Negro History Week. 
fornia Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, Mr. A. J. Kelly Williams, (Other person not identified.) 

Chairman of Negro History Week, Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, President-Founder, 

Our Authors Study Club, Los Angeles Branch of the Association, Mayor Nor- 

ris Poulson. 





Plaque placed in the Los Angeles County Museum by Our Authors Study Club in memory of Biddy Mason the 
first Negro to purchase property in Los Angeles.. Left to right: (Reverend George Garner) Mr. Jean Delacour, 
Curator, Los Angeles County Museum, Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, President-Founder of Our Authors Study Club, Supervis- 
or Kenneth Hahn, (who unveiled the plaque) Gladys Owens Smith (granddaughter of Biddy Mason), Mrs. Artishia Jor- 
dan, Co-Chairman for Negro History Week and Mrs, Irene McCoy Gaines, (Chicago) President of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
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LOS ANGELES 


HISTORY WEEK OBSERVANCE 
ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS 
National Negro 
History week in Los Angeles by Our 
Authors Study club 


thousands of patrons 


Presentation of 
was termed by 
who attended 
the nightly events an overwhelming 


success, 


The ninth annual celebration op- 
that al- 
tracted more than 1500 persons to 
the Zion Hill Baptist Church. Dr, J. 
Reuben Sheeler. director of the de- 
at Texas South- 


Mrs. 


ened with a mass meeting 


partment of history 
ern university, was speaker. 
Vassie D. Wright, founder-president 
of Our Authors Study Club. 


cited by Los Angeles City Council for 


was 


her contribution to Los Angeles, in 
that NHW, presented under the spon- 
‘sorship of the club, has become a 


major event anticipated by thousands 


Scholarships awarded to students 
Our Authors Study Club. 


Scholarships. 


High School: Amy 


of people throughout the great Los 


Angeles area. Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight, Mayor Norris Poulson paid 
tribute to the occasion with procla- 
mations from the executive offices at 
Sacramento and in Los Angeles. 
Our Authors Study Club is a 
branch of the National Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory with headquarters in Washing- 
D.C. National was 


ton, group 


founded by the late Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson. 


. . e. 
Mrs. Artishia Jordan, with mem- 


Our Authors Study Club, 
planned the unveiling of a plaque to 


bers of 


the memory of Biddy Mason, pioneer 
Californian who crossed the plains 
and settled in Los Angeles in 1849, 
Mrs. Gladys Owens Smith, grand- 
Biddy Mason, 
her grandmother. 


daughter of gave a 


brief resume of 
Mrs. Georgia Robinson paid tribute 
to the life of Biddy Mason. Supervis- 


or Kenneth Hahn 


plaque. 


unveiled the 


in the Uratorical Contest sponsored by 
Arnold Sharp, Jefferson High School receives check 
from Mr. John La Marr Hill, Precident, 
Other prizes went to Barbara Roseburr, Second, Manual Arts 
Marie Jones, Fremont 


Angelus Funeral Home, Donor of 


High School, and Addison Cress, 


L. A. High School, tied for third; and Mary Thompson, Manual Arts, fourth 


prize. 


The winner receiver $100: second place winner $75. 


The remainder 


of the $250 check donated by Mr. Hill was divided among the other three stu- 


dents. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


WHEREAS: The citizens of the 
United States of America once again 
are proud to recall that the Negro 
people have made contributions of 
incalculable worth to the welfare 
and progress of our democracy; in- 
cluding their heroic deeds recorded 
in our military annals, their un- 
ceasing efforts to eradicate illiteracy, 
povery and undemocratic practices, 
and their immortal contributions to 
the arts, sciences and belles lettres: 
and 

WHEREAS: Since the history of 
the American Negro is a vital part 
of the history of all Americans, and 
the Negro people constitute a large 
and productive element of our popu- 
lation which is outstanding in its 
advancement of social, cultural and 
economic values, it is fitting that 
the community accord deserved rec- 
ognition to the Negro people and 
their many fine accomplishments: 

NOW. THEREFORE, I. 


Christopher, Mayor of the City and 


George 


County of San Francisco, do hereby 
proclaim that the period from Feb- 
10 to February 17, 1957 shall 
be known in San Francisco as “Ne- 


ruary 


gro History Week.” and I urge all 
Franciscans and all of 
minded organizations 
of this 


San our 
City’s civic 
to join in the observance 
week. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have 


hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of ihe City and County of 
San Francisco to be affixed this twen- 
ty-third day of January. nineteen 


hundred and fifty-seven. 


George Christopher 


Mayor 


FULL WEEK’S PROGRAM FOR 
NEGRO HISTORY CELEBRATION 


The San Francisco Chapter of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History has released this 
week a summary of the events which 
will take place during the celebra- 
tion of National Negro History Week 
February 10 through 17. 

Charles L. Turner, local realtor. 
has been named general chairman 
of the 1957 celebration in San Fran- 
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cisco. Assisting him are Mrs. Ruth 
N. March, program chairman; Dr. 
Craig Morris, in charge of publicity; 
Harold Adams, finance chairman: 
Robert O. Page, public relations; 
and Mrs. Floyd Allen, in charge of 
exhibits and displays. 

The scheduled 


week are: 


programs for the 

Sunday, Feb, 10: ‘A musical reci- 
tal featuring Mrs. Elizabeth Peace, 
at Hamilton Recreation Center, 
Geary & Steiner, at 4 p.m., sponsored 
by the Center. A radio program on 
KSAN, 3:00 - 3:15 p.m., on Sunday 
will Mr. Turner giving a 
summary of the celebration planned. 
MONDAY 

On Monday, February 11, from 
6:15-6:30 p.m. the radio program 
over KSAN will center around the 
theme, “The Negro in Sports” with 
Phil Wolpert, coach at USF, Hal 


Perry, Joe Perry and Lynn Jones 


present 


participating. 
TUESDAY 

On Tuesday, Feb. 12, the Associa- 
tion will sponsor a program high- 
lighting the work of the MARCH! 
agency in adoption of minority 
group children, at Community Bap- 
tist Church, 1642 Broderick St., at 
8:00 The program will take 


the form of a panel wiih several of 


p-m. 


our leading citizens participating. 
On KSAN, Tuesday, 6:15 - 6:30 

p.m. will be William Duncan Allen, 

concert pianist and music editor of 


The Sun-Reporter, discussing “The 
Negro in Music.” 
WEDNESDAY 

“Racial 


Classical 


Understanding through 
Arts” will be the theme of 
the program sponsored by The So- 
ciety of Classical Arts on Wednesday 
evening, 8:15, at Benjamin Franklin 
High School Auditorium, O'Farrell 
and Scott Sts. 

“The Negro in Literature” will be 
the subject of the radio program on 
KSAN, 6:15-6:30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day. Mrs. Martha Chambers Hines, 
a supervisor with the Board of Edu- 
cation, will review “America’s Tenth 
Man” a pictorial review of the 
Negro contribution to American Cul- 
ture today compiled by Lucille A. 
Chambers, sister of Mrs. Hines. 
THURSDAY 

On Thursday at the same time, the 


radio program will feature “The Ne- 
gro in Science and Medicine,” with 
Dr. Craig Morris and Dr. Wesley 
Johnson. - 

Hamilton Center will present a 
Variety Talent Show at the Center 
on Thursday evening at 8:00 p.m. 
FRIDAY 

At the Joseph Lee Center, Oakdale 
and Mendell Sts., on Friday evening, 
February 15, the Bayview Communi- 
ty Center will present a program at 
7:00 built around the theme of “Ra- 
cial Understanding through Art and 
Music.” 

The 


radio program for Friday 
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will foucus on Negro women in Bus- 
iness with Mrs. Izalia Bible, basileus, 
of Alpha Chi Pi Omega sorority, and 
Mrs, Gertrude G. Turner, local real- 
tor, participating, 

The Tuskegee Alumni Club will 
program on Saturday 
evening, at the First AME Zion 
Church at 7:30. Attorney Solomon 
Johnson will discuss the Negro in 
the Legal Profession on KSAN, Sat- 
urday, at 6:15. 


sponsor a 


The concluding program will take 
place on Sunday afternoon at Jones 
Methodist Church with the Merit 
Awards. __ 








STOCKTON 


Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks, Editor 
The Negro History Bulletin 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 


You might be interested in one of 
the programs which the Public Li- 
brary here helped to sponsor in cele- 
bration of Negro History Week re- 
cently. The short article might stim- 
other libraries throughout 
America to take a more active part 


ulate 


in this important week. 


About 800 of the enclosed list on 
“The Negro in American Life” have 
been circulated by us in connection 
with the various community events. 
described more fully in the enclosed 
copy. 


Vegro History Bulletin is popular 
with our readers, and we were happy 
to mention it several times as well 
as show the cover picture of Carter 
G. Woodson in our discussion of the 
origin of Negro History Week on 
our recent television program (also 
described in the enclosed copy). 
Week 
brated with a number of significant 
this 
California. 


Negro History was cele- 
programs February in 
Stockton, One of the 
most interesting events was that co- 
sponsored by the Ebenezer AME 
Church and the Public Library of 
Stockton and San Joaquin County. 

“The Negro in American Life” had 
already been the subject of three co- 


past 


operative book exhibits prepared by 
the Library in December and Janu- 
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ary. These displays had highlighted 
such community events as a panel 
discussion on Integration at the First 
Unitarian Church, a sermon entitled 
“Is Jesus for the Segregated?” at 
the Central Methodist Church, and 
the annual NAACP banquet. Re- 
sponse to the exhibits and book lists 
has been very good. 

The Negro History Week pr m 
mentioned above featured poetry, 
music and history as these have been 
outstand- 
The 


principal speaker for the event was 


and are being created by 
ing Negro leaders and artists. 


Charles James, prominent local at- 


torney, who spoke on “American 


History Color Added.” Mrs. 
Lonnie Williams. winner of Stock- 
ton Civic Theatre’s Best Supporting 
Actress Award last year for her per- 
the Wed- 
ding,” was heard in a: moving read- 
ing of “The Creation” by James Wel- 
(Stockton Civic Thea- 


tre is thoroughly integrated and uses 


formance in “Member of 


don Johnson. 


Negro actors regularly in its plays.) 

Music by Negro 
nerformed by the Choruses from the 
Second Greater Faith Baptist 
Churches; Frank Jones, Stock- 
gave a trib- 
before 


composers was 
and 
and 
librarian, 
Roland 
playing a recording of Hayes’ “Life 
of Christ.” 

On the preceding day, Reverend 
E. P. Williams. pastor of the Eb- 
enezer AME Church, and Mrs. Lon- 
nie Williams. President of the Stock- 
Women’s Club. 
had discussed the origin and signifi- 
cance of Negro History Week with 
Frank Jones on the KOVR television 
“What's New at the Public 
Library ?” 

Staff of the Public Li- 
brary have been very happy to take 
part in Neero History Week and to 
books 


ton research 


ute to tenor Haves, 


ton Unified Civic 


show, 


members 


increased interest in 
by and about Negroes! 
FRANK JONES, 
Public Relations. 
The Public Library. 


see the 





GET A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
FOR THE BULLETIN 








ESCONDIDO 


1264 Gamble Ave.. 
Calif. 
1957. 


Escondido, 

March 5, 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Friends: 

Our local community of the Baha’i 
World Faith celebrated Negro His- 
Week 

I wrote up an account of the 
celebration for Miss Matthews of 
the Los Angeles Public Library and 
would like to give you a copy for 


tory this year for the first 


time. 


your files, enclosed herewith. 
I did some studying of Negro His- 
1940s and had col- 
lected material which | 
able to use in our local exhibit. | 
have a number of copies of the Ne- 
History Bulletin of the 1940s 
and loaned them all out to the local 
junior high school for their exhibit 
the city 
They the covers 
[ was very happy to make 


tory in the early 


some was 


eTo 


and to local library for 


theirs. used with 
pictures. 
such good use of this material. 

Baha’is the 
gration of all minority peoples and 
among the Negro 


go all way on inte- 
work 

In Los Angeles quite a 
number of Negroes belong to the 
Faith. Last week I had dinner with 
a Negro couple, the first time-I had 
with them in their 
This was quite a red 
life. 

I would like to have a list of your 
publications and several copies of 


do good 


Americans. 


ever associated 
home socially ° 


letter day in my 
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your leaflet stating the purpose of 
your association. 

I used to correspond with the late 
Dr. Woodson and he presented me 
with a copy of his Negro in Our 
History which I greatly prize. I dis- 
cussed with him the possibility of es- 
tablishing a chapter of your associa- 
tion in Los Angeles in the 1940s 
but could not get enough support to 
undertake it. I just found out there 
is now such a chapter in Los Angeles. 
I came acress the correspondence | 
had with Dr. Woodson on this sub- 
ject while looking up material for 
the exhibit. 

If you are compiling a report on 
the celebrations in various parts of 
the country or will have them in one 
of your publications I would like 
to know about it. And anything our 
Inter-Racial Teaching Committee 
may put out for the public on Ne- 
gro History Week I will be glad to 
send you if you would like a copy. 

I am so happy to know your or- 
ganization is not only in existence 


still but is so active and is pene- 


trating deeper into new sections of 
the American population with your 
message. 

With friendly fraternal greetings. 


Valida Davila Diehl. 
Miss Miriam Matthews 


Librarian 
Vermont Square Regional Branch 
1201 W. 48th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. U.S.A. 
Dear Miss Matthews: 

Many thanks for your informa- 
tion regarding Negro History Week. 


L. G. Wells and Baha’i Negro History Exhibit 
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I have used it as a springboard in 
planning activities for our local cel- 
ebration. 
service in providing me this material 


In appreciation for your 


| am setting down an occount of 


VEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
in 

ESCONDIDO, CALIFORNIA 

Although a Negro population is 
almost non-existent in the small town 
of Escondido, located in northern 
San Diego County, thru the interest 
and activity of the group of 
the Baha’i World Faith, whose prin- 
ciples are Removal of All Pre judice 


local 


and Independent Investigation of the 
Truth, Negro History Week was cel- 
that its 
message was brought to many of the 


ebrated in such a manner 
citizens of Escondido by the follow- 
ing activities: 

Shortly 
dates a Letter to the Editor appeared 
30th in the 
Advocate. local daily news- 


before the celebration 


on January Escondido 
Times 
paper, in its Public Forum, describ- 
ing the photographic exhibition Fam- 
ily of Man, and mentioning Negro 
History Week. On 
there was a notice in the Times Ad- 
that Negro History Week 
would be observed at the Escondido 
Public 


High Schoo! with appropriate dis- 


February 7th 
vocate 


Library and Grant Junior 
These displays were under- 


Valida 


member. 


plays. 
taken at the 
Diehl. local 
Mrs. Diehl 


the display at the library. 


suggestion of 
Baha’i and 


was invited to arrange 
Some of 
her collection on Negro life and his- 
tory and her books were in both dis- 
plays. A copy of Race and Man, a 
compilation published by the Baha’i 
Publishing 


thoughts of great scientists. 


Committee, giving the 
sociolo- 
vists and educators on the problem 
of race relations and the solution 
and the Baha’i teachings on the One- 
Mankind. was included in 
the library display. As Negro His- 
Week occurred during 
can History Month in 


these displays fitted in well with the 


ness of 
tory Ameri- 
California 


process of integrating Nevro history 
and life with 
life. 


On February 


American history and 
13th the Times Ad- 
vocate carried an announcement on 
their social page of the observance 
of Negro History Week by the local 


Baha’i community to take place on 
February 17th, including a thumb- 
sketch of McAllister, 


the Baha’i speaker for the occasion. 


nail Charles 

On February 17th, a Sunday after- 
noon, 40 persons gathered at the 
home of Walter and Emma Jones in 
Escondido, including the entire 
and their chil- 
Rev. George Massey. Negro 


Baha'i Community 
dren. 
pastor of the Independent Church 
of Elsinore, an integrated church. 
spoke on the social aspects of the 
Afro-American, emphasizing that it 
was their Christian faith that carried 
them thru in times of great stress. 
Mrs. Massey, his wife. and four other 
Negro friends 
also 

Negro 
spoke on the cardinal Baha’i princi- 
ple, The Oneness of Mankind, ard 


discussed the other eleven principles 


Elsinore. were 
McAllister. 


Angeles, 


from 
present. Charles 


Baha’i from Los 


in relation to it, including Removal 
of All Prejudice and Independent 
Investigation of the Truth. Mr. Me. 
Allister supported his 
short 


discussion 
with readings from Baha’i 
Scriptures. He also explained the 
purpose of Negro History Week and 
read from the Statement of Purpose 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. L. G. 
Wells. young Negro member of the 
local Baha’i Community. was chair- 
man for the oceasion. 

An exhibit picturing the struggles 
and achievements of the Negro Amer- 
ican from the earliest days of slav- 
ery to the present, was displayed 
30 vol- 


umes and booklets on Negro life and 


and documented with over 
history. The pictures and articles 
were from the collection of Valida 
Diehl and Palomar College Library 
the volumes were loaned for the oc- 
casion thru the courtesy of Palomar 
College Library, Escondido City Li- 
brary. San Diego County Library 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Wilson of 
Elsinore, California. 

The Baha’i Community presented 
Rev. Massey with an inscribed copy 
of Race and Man, also one to Palo- 
mar College Library. Escondido 
City Library and Miss Miriam Mat- 
thews. regional librarian of the Ver- 
mont Square Regional Branch of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, serving 
the large Negro community. 
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An account of this February 17th 
meeting was reported in the Times 
Advocate in their issue of February 
19th on the social page. 

The Baha’i World Faith in the 
past celebrated Brotherhood Week in 
February. This year, 1957, for the 
first time the American Community 
throughout the United States cele- 
brated Negro History Week as one 


of their contributions towards the 


process of integration of the Negro 


American into all phases of Ameri- 
can life. Their Inter-Racial 
mittee for teaching the Bahai Faith 
has called for a report of all local 
observances of Negro History Week 
this 


Com- 


and will use information in 
preparing new material for use in 
Mrs. Etta Wood- 
len is secretary of the committee. 
Address: 206 No. Scott St. Wilming- 


ton. Delaware. 


teaching methods. 


School Names 


By Geneva C, Turuner 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR SCHOOL 
NAMED? 
CRUMMELL SCHOOL 


One does not always find it easy 
to do the smaller things he plans, or 
accomplish the larger goals he sets 
for himself. 
dicaps and obstacles of every kind 


So often there are han- 


poverty, lack of op- 
portunity, ill health, seeming lack 
of ability, and the like. Instead of 
submitting to these difficulties, how- 


in the way 


ever, strong characters make every 
effort to overcome them in one way 
or another. To those attending the 
Crummell Elementary School at Gal- 
laudet and Kendall Streets, in the 
Northeast’ Section of Washington 
City, it might be very interesting ‘to 
learn of the problems and difficul- 


ALEXANDER CRUMMELL 


the one for whom your school is 


ties of 


named and how he struggled to 
overcome them and, as a result, be- 
came famous enough for a school to 
be named in his honor. 

Many March 3. 
1819, Alexander Crummell was born 
in New York City. 
the son of a Timanee Chief in West 
Africa and his mother and all of 
her ancestors for several generations 


years ago, on 


His father was 
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were free New Yorkers. 
he attended a Quaker school estab- 


As a boy, 


lished for the purpose of giving col- 
ored youth the opportunity of study- 
The facilities were 
not the however, and, on hear- 
ing of a new school in Canaan, New 
Hampshire. established by abolition- 
ists with no restriction as to sex or 


ing the classics. 


best, 


color, his parents decided to send 
him there. 
dents gave him and fourteen other 


with 


The principal and stu- 


colored students who entered 
him a hearty welcome. 

In about three months. however. 
the white people in the neighborhood 
began to object to the colored stu- 
On the Fourth 
Crummell and some other 
took part in the 
celebration as speakers. This added 
fuel to the the next 
month a mob assembled and with the 
aid of 95 voke of oxen pulled down 
the building and threw it into the 
swamp, The students 
out of town and fired upon by the 
outskirts of town. The 


top of a 


dents in the school. 
of July. 
colored students 


flame and in 


were driven 
mob on the 
students left riding on the 
were 


stage because colored people 


not allowed to ride inside. 
The next year, an 1836, Crummell. 
still undaunted. entered Oneida In- 
stitute at Whitesboro, New York. a 
manual labor school opened for col- 
ored Beriah 
svent three years there. 

In lf 
to the General Theological Seminars 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at New York as a candidate for Holy 
Orders on the recommendation of his 
rector, the Reverend Peter Williams 
of St. Philip’s Church in that city 
of which Crummell was a member. 
H» was not admitted, however. on ac- 


boys by Green. and 


:39, he applied for admission 


count of his color. 

Still determined, he presented his 
case to the clergy in Boston and was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Gris- 
After studying two years un- 
der Dr. A. H. Vinton of Providence. 
Rhode Island, Crummell 
dained priest by Bishop Lee of Dela- 
ware at St. Paul’s Church Phila- 
delphia in December, 1844, and giv- 
Because of ill health and 
poverty his lot He con- 
ducted a private school for boys but 


it did not give him adequate support. 


wold. 


was oOr- 


en w ork. 
was hard. 


On advice of friends, Crummell 
went to England, preached there, 
made many friends, and, in 1851, en- 
tered Queen's College, Cambridge 
University, England, where he _re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in 1853. He 
then bagan his career as a mission- 
ary and educator in Liberia and Si- 
Africa, and remained 
there for twenty years. He returned 
to the United States only twice dur- 
ing that time. 


erra Leone, 


In 1873, Crummell returned per- 
manently to the States and was put 
in charge of the St. Mary’s Protest- 
ant Episcopal Mission in Washing- 
ton City. A flourishing congrega- 
tion was built up and the St. Luke 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
subsequently erected. 


was 


' 
During his twenty-two years of 
service he made trips to leading cit- 
ies of the country for sermons and 
addresses. He attracted large audi- 
ences because of his charm of man- 
ner, choice diction, and wide range 
His sermons and 
addresses were published in three 
hooks: The Future of Africa, The 
Greatness of Christ and Other Ser- 
and Africa and America. A 
pamphlet, “A Defense of the Negro 


written in answer 


of information. 


mons, 


Race in America,” 
to an attack by a minister. the Rev. 
J. L. Tucker from Miss.. to hinder 
the progress of church work among 
colored in the South, created a sen- 
because of its logic and di- 
Crummell was a champion 
of the cause of his race and was ever 
eager to defend it against unjust at- 
tacks. 

He was for many years president 
of the Colored Ministers’ Union of 
Washington. an interdenominational 
organization. In 1897, he founded 
the American Negro Academy an 
organization of authors. artists, 
distinguished persons 


sation 
rectness, 


scholars. and 
to promote better science and art. 
and to aid youth of genius. 

Alexander Crummell, despite all 
of his problems and difficulties in ob- 
taining his education and in carry- 
ing on his life’s work, met and 
overcame them and became one of 
the most influential and impressive 
men of his time from many points 
of view. 

In the first place, he was physi- 
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cally, a man of unadulterated blood, 
tall, with a magnetic, ‘noble bearing, 
and distinguished in any gathering. 
Being educated in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, he was an excellent scholar, 
fluent of spech, a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, and had an excellent 
command of the English language. 
Although austere, fearless, and dig- 
nified, yet he was easy of approach. 
And with all, he was a devout Chris- 
tian with a firm faith in God and his 
people. Shortly before his death, in 
writing to a friend, he said: “Some 
day ere long He will call me away; 
but I trust through Jesus, my Lord 
and King. to be numbered among the 
just.” 


He remained busy up to the very 
last of his long life, often working 
at his desk for six or seven hours a 
day. He passed away September 
10, 1898, while vacationing at Point 
Pleasant, New Jersey. Not only was 
Alexander Crummell a commanding 
figure in his own time, but is re- 
membered today in the Crummell 
School which stands in his memory. 
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A NEGRO SCIENTIST OF SLAVERY DAYS 


By George P. Meade, Colonial Sugars Company, Gramercy, La. 


NOTE: Special thanks are due Dr. 
Charles A. Browne of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, for source 
material, illustrations, and sugges- 
tions in the prepartion of this ar- 
ticle. Mr. Alfred L. Webre, of the 
U. S. Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N.J., also supplied val- 
uable source material 


Norbert 


inventor. 


The little-known story of 
Rillieux. Negro 


and scientist of ante-bellum davs is 


engineer. 


scattered through textbooks on evap- 


oration, sugar journals. and sugar 
reference books. 

It is just 100 years since the first 
effect 


evaporator, known then as the Rilli- 


practical multiple vacuum 


euX apparatus, was put into use in 


a sugar factory near New (rleans. 


and the centenary seems an 


bring 


appro- 


priate time to together the 
facts concerning the inventor. F-vap- 
oration in multiple effect is now uni- 
versally used throughout the sucai 
industry as well as in the manufac- 
ture of condensed milk, soap. gela- 
tine. and glue, in the recovery of 
waste liquors in distilleries and pa- 
per factories, and in many other 
The underlying 
ple on which these exaporators op- 
erate has not altered materially since 


Rillieux 


and a clear and simple description 


processes. princi- 


first designed his system. 


which applies to all such evaporat- 


ors in use today is given in one of 
Rillieux’s patents (U.S. 4.879,1846) : 


A series of vacuum pans, or partial 
vacuum pans, have been so combined 
together as to make use of the va- 
por of the evaporation of the juice 
in the first, to heat the juice in the 
second and the vapor from this to 
heat the juice in the third, which lat- 
ter is in connection with a condenser, 


the degree of pressure in each suc- 
cessive one being less... . The num- 
ber of sirup-pans may be increased 
or decreased at pleasure so long as 
the last of the series is in conjunction 
with the condenser. 


The drawings accompanying the pat- 
that Rillieux’s 


consisted of a series of 


ent show apparatus 
horizontal 
pans, or bodies, with steam coils, 
also horizontal, each body having 
the general form of a locomotive 


boiler. 


The 


which Rillieux made was in his rec- 


ereat scientific contribution 


ognition of the steam economies 
which can be effected by repeated 
use of the latent heat in the steam 
The vapors resulting 
the first 
body of the exaporator contain prac- 
tically all the latent heat of the 
original steam. and these vapors are 
chest of 
the second body where they give up 
their latent heat to the liquid in this 
lower tem- 


and vapors. 


from the evaporation in 


carried over to the steam 


body. which boils at a 
perature because of the reduced pres- 
sure. The process is then repeated 
from the second to the third body 
and so on until the vapors from the 


last body go to the condenser. 


Theoretically, the multiple use of 
the latent heat may continue for any 
number of times, as is indicated in 
Rillieux’s patent, but the practical 
application is limited by the need 
for sufficient temperature difference 
between the vapor and the liquid to 
be boiled. 
commonly used in the sugar indus- 
try. but 
been designed for special purposes. 


Quadruple effects are 


higher combinations. have 


The multiple use of the latent heat 


Norbert Rillieux 


results in economies proportional to 
the number of times that the transfer 
of latent heat is repeated. and the 
fuel savings which Rillieux’s appli- 
cation of the principle have effected 
through the years are enormous. 
The birth record on file in the City 
Hall of New 
“Norbert Rillieux. quadroon 
Vincent Rilli- 
Vivant. Born 
Baptized in St. 
Pere Antoine.” 


Orleans reads as fol- 
lows: 
libre, natural son of 
eux and Constance 
March 17. 1806. 
Louis Cathedral by 

It is not known whether the child 
was specifically freed or whether his 
mother was already free. but the lat- 
ter is the more probable. The term 


quadroon was commonly used to 





*Sidney Kaplan, University of Massachu- 
setts. Amherst, has furnished the notes, signi- 
fied by letters, that appear in this article. The 
Negro Hisory Bulletin is indebted to Professor 
Kaplan both for permission to reprint the orig- 
inal and for the contribution of his additional 
notes, which refiect research throwing further 


objective 


have been 


light on the subject. 
presentation of documented 


ignored by 


The original article is an 
signifi- 


cant facts which generally are not known or 


historians. Personal 


information about George P. Meade, the author, 
is given at the end of the article. 
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mean any person who was more than 
half white, and the indications are 
that Norbert Rillieux was only one- 
eighth colored blood. The fact that 
the baptism took place in the cathe- 
that 
was given him and not the mother’s 


dral and the father’s surname 


may have been usual for such alli- 
ances at that time. 

The father, Vincent Rillieux. was 
himself an engineer and inventor. A 
steam - operated cotton-baling press 
which was installed in a cotton ware- 
house on Poydras Street was one of 
his inventions of sufficient merit to 
be mentioned in the notes published 
at the time of his more distinguished 
son’s death.. The father recognized 
the boy’s ability at an early date and 
sent Norbert to Paris to be educated. 
This was not unusual as many well- 
to-do Louisiana quadroons of that 
day were educated: in France. 

Most of the details of Rillieux’s 
student life in Paris come from the 
noted French sugar technologist and 
engineer Horsin-Deon, who was as- 
sociated with the Louisianian in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Evidently the young Rillieux showed 
rare aptitude for engineering since 
at the age of twenty-four he was an 
instructor in applied mechanics at 
1830 


he published a series of papers. on 


L’Eeole Centrale in Paris, In 


steam engine work and steam econ- 
omy, and, according to Horsin-Deon. 
it was at this time that he developed 
the of the multiple - effect 
evaporator. Unfortunately, none of 


theory 


these publications is now available 
but. 
they 


according to French sources, 


were of very high order. 
effect 
outerowth of 
1812 of the 
vacuum pan for boiling suear solu- 
The 


vacuum evaporation for such a heat- 


The interest in multiple 
evaporation was an 
Howard’s invention in 


tions to grain, advantave of 


material as was so 
that 


ine exaporator,”’ as it was called, was 


sensitive sugar 


obvious the “Howard sacchar- 
promptly adopted by the sugar re- 


finers in England for crvystallizine 
their This 
“single-effect” and it is the prototype 
of all that 
crystallize the world’s sugar. Many 
inventors turned their attention to ex- 


tending Howard’s invention so that 


liquors. was a 


sugar 


modern vacuum pans 


it would make use of the latent heat 
of the vapors. The most promising 
of these attempts was the evaporator 
of the French inventor Degrand, who 
condensed the vapors from the vac- 
a series of horizontal 
whose outer surfaces 
cooled by a falling film of clarified 
cane juice. This evaporator, as man- 
ufactured by Derosne and Cail of 
in Louisiana, 


uum pan in 


coils were 


France, installed 


Cuba, and other countries to a limit- 


was 


ed extent, and for a time was a, com- 
petitor of Rillieux’s apparatus. The 
exaporation of juice thus accom- 
plished, however, was an imperfect 
utilization of the latent heat and it 
remained for Rillieux, by a stroke of 
genius. to enclose the condensing 
coils in a vacuum chamber and to 
employ the vapor from this first 
condensing chamber for evaporating 
the juice in a second chamber under 
higher vacuum. It was thus that 
young Rillieux established for the 
first time the principles that have 
“laid the foundation for all modern 
He tried 
French 


industrial evaporation.” 


without success to interest 


machinery manufacturers in his in- 
years 


and nearly 


elapsed before a ‘beet sugar factory 


vention, twenty 
in France installed a multiple-effect 
evaporator. 


The reputation of the young in- 
ventor must have reached Louisiana, 
as he was called to New Orleans by 
Edmund Forstall to be chief engineer 
of a sugar refinery which Forstall 
was building. The arrangement last- 
a short while. as Rillieux 
abandoned his position to avoid dis- 


ed only 


pleasing his father, who had some 
disagreement with Forstall. 

The first attempt at a practical 
evaporator was in 1834 on the plan- 
tation of Zenon Ramon, where Rilli- 
eux and two colleagues constructed a 
triple effect which is frequently re- 
ferred to as the first multiple evap- 
this doubtful” 
venture Rillieux plunged into spec- 


orator. Following 
ulation on lands and made “an enor- 


fortune” which was_ lost 
through a bank failure in the finan- 
cial crisis of 1837. Another unsuc- 
cessful attempt to operate a triple 
effect was 1841, but the 
reasons for the failure are again 


vague’. 


mous 


made in 
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Finally, in 1843 Theodore Pack- 


wood, who owned a plantation below 
New Orleans now known as “Myrtle 
Grove,” interested himself in the in- 
vention and encouraged Rillieux to 
install a triple efféct made according 
to Rillieux’s designs by the manufac- 
turing firm of Merrick & Towne of 
Philadelphia. . This operated with 
complete success in 1845, and it is 
agreed by all authorities that this 
was the first factory-scale multiple- 
effect vacuum exaporator. Although 
Rillieux’s first patent of 1843 (No. 
3.237) consists simply of two How. 
ard vacuum pans connected so as to 
work in double effect, the Packwood 
installation is always referred to as 
a triple effect. The evidence is that 
this conformed closely to the design 
given in Rillieux’s second patent of 
1846 (No. 4,879). A study of the 
text of these patents shows that the 
inventor had a thorough grasp of 
both the theory and practice of mul: 
tiple-effect under- 
stood today. 


ev aporation as 


The acclaim immediate and 
widespread, and the Rillieux appara- 


tus was promptly recognized as rev- 


was 


olutionizing the manufacture and re- 
fining of sugar. In 1846 several 
other factories in Louisiana installed 
the new evaporating system which 
made a superior sugar at greatly 
reduced First and second 
prizes for the best sugar were award- 
Packwood and to Packwood 
and Benjamin, respectively, both 
cited as having “Rillieux’s patent 
sugar boiling apparatus.’ The pic- 
turesque but wasteful “Jamaica 
train,” in which the juice was evap- 
orated in a series of open kettles, 


costs. 


ed to 


gave way rapidly not only in Louisi- 


The 


ana but in Cuba and Mexico. 


progressive facory owners of Louisi- 


ana were proud of their new equip- 
ment, and the financial reports car- 
ried the notation “Rillieux system” 
after the production statistics of the 
factories so equipped. Thirteen sugar 
houses were thus designated in De- 
Bow’s crop reports of 1849. 

The system as generally installed 
at that time included not only the 
multiple-effect evaporator for con- 
centrating the cane juice to a sirup 
but also a vapor-heated vacuum pan 
for boiling the sirup to grain. The 


. 
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vapor for the pan was drawn from 
the first body of the multiple evap- 
orator, and the boiling to grain was 
therefore done in multiple effect. 
This vapor vacuum-pan 
dated by seventy-five years a similar 
pans in the 
large modern factory at Clewiston, 
Fla.. looked 


innovation by present-day sugar fac- 


idea ante- 


arrangement of vapor 


which is upon as an 
tory engineers. 

The years from 1845 to 1855 were 
years of triumph for Rillieux. or at 
The new 
orating equipment was in sharp con- 


least for his ideas. evap- 
trast to the older methods in which 
Negro slaves transferred the boiling 
juice from one steaming open kettle 
to next by means of long ladles. 
One workman manipulating a few 
valves operated the completely en- 
closed Rillieux apparatus. In addi- 
labor 

tempera- 


tion to the savings in and 
steam, the lower boiling 
tures in vacuo resulted in greatly re- 
duced losses of sugar in the process. 
Possibly no such revolutionary 
change had taken place in any indus- 
try up to that time. This was not 
merely a change from a manual op- 
eration to a mechanical one: it was 
a complete overturn in theory. prac- 
tice, and method from a process that 
had changed little through the cen- 
turies to one which was fundament- 
ally the same as is used in the boil- 
ing-house of all sugar factories to- 
day. 

Few details of Rillieux’s socal sta- 
tus as a free man of color have come 
down to us. According to one story. 
he was housed in the slave quarters 
on some plantations that his work 
required him to visit, but this ap- 


pears to be an exaggeration. Direct 


evidence from a man whose father 
knew Rillieux and employed him on 
his plantation as an engineer indi- 
cates that the color problem was met 
by providing a special house with 


slave servants for the inventor on 
his visits as a consultant. According 
to this source. Rillieux was “the most 
sought after engineer in Loiusiana.” 
but ‘because of his colored blood he 
could not be entertained at the own- 
er’s house or in the home of any 
white person.. 

Rillieux’s 


transcribed through Horsin-Deon, do 


own reminiscences. as 


not refer to injustices because of his 
color, but there can be no doubt that 
he was subjected to restriction and 
possibly indignities.° 
were more and 
strained with the approach of the 
Civl War. they 
reached the status of slaves. Among 


Free persons 
of color more re- 


although never 
other prerogatives, they had property 
rights; they could (and did) own 
slaves: and they were subject to tax- 
ation, even though they were de- 
prived of the use of the New Orleans 
But by 1855 


of color 


public school system, 
a free 
move about the streets of New 


could not 
Or- 
leans without permission, nor might 


person 


he stop in the city without first pre- 
senting the guarantee of some white 
man. Failure to leave the city when 
ordered meant years of imprison- 
ment at hard labor. 


These restrictions prabably 
tributed toward Rillieux’s decision to 
return to France to live. although an- 


other argument for such a move 
would have been the rapid decline 
of the sugar industry in Louisiana 
during the war, The vear of his leav- 
ing is in doubt. Horsin-Deon 
that he left America “after the war. 
exhausted and asking for 
but rest.” but others refer to his liv- 


ing in Paris in 1861. 


says 


nothing 


His engineering work while in 
Louisiana was by no means limited 
to the sugar industry. The drainage 
of the lowlands of New Orleans was 
one of the problems which he under- 
took, plan 


Ww orked 


and a_ sucessful was 


out. There are conflicting 
stories about this enterprise. Horsin- 
Deon, who quotes Rillieux in much 
factual detail, says that the deal was 
blocked in the state legislature by 
Forstall, “his sworn enemy.” It is not 
clear from this account whether the 
project was completed. or even at- 
tempted. Rousseve. in The Negro in 
Louisiana (New Orleans. 1937). says 
that the plan was a city sewerage 
“which local authorities re- 
fused to accept” because “sentiment 


system 


against free people of color had be- 
come sufficiently acute to prohibit the 
bestowing of such an honor upon a 


The 


question may have had some bear- 


member of this group.” race 


ing, but this writer’s source material 


seems to have been faulty! as he 
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credits Rillieux with inventing a vac- 
uum cup” and says further that 
“after a time he must have moved to 
France, for he is mentioned as head 
of the Ecole Centrale of Paris.” 

enough, his 
occurred in 


Strangely 
troubles all 
where no race discrimination was in- 
volved. The United States patents 
are in the inventor's own name and 
were fully and profitably exploited 
by him during his last fifteen years 
in Louisiana. A _ fixed 
charged for the apparatus and in 


patent 
Europe. 


price was 


addition a percentage of the amount 
saved in fuel, which resulted in large 
returns for the inventor. A German 
who was working for the Philadel- 
phia firm which contructed the first 
triple effect for Louisiana copied the 
drawings and took them to a factory 
in Magdeburg, Germany.* From these 
pilfered designs, the first multiple 
effect 
evidently anywhere abroad) was in- 
stalled in 1852 in a beet sugar fac- 
tory at Cuincy (Nord). This instal- 


lation and several others made dur- 


evaporator in France (and 


ing. subsequent years operated so 
poorly that the nickname triste effet 
hecame common among French sugat 
engineers. Authorities agreed the dif- 
ficulty lay in a complete misunder- 
standing of Rillieux’s designs. prov- 
ing that the reason for the success of 
the evaporators erected in America by 
Rillieux himself was his knowledge 
of the underlying 
ciples. 


scientific prin- 


fifteen vears of 
his life after the return to Paris are 
obscured by lack of detail. He ap- 
parently lost all interest in sugar ma- 
took up the study of 
Egyptology. working for at least a 


The first ten or 


chinery and 
decade with the Champollions. who 
were noted specialists on the subject. 
According to an editorial in the Loui- 
siana Planter at the time of Rillieux’s 
death. Keener. 
leading sugar planters of Rillieux’s 


Duncan one of the 
day in Louisiana, on a trip to Paris 
in 1880 looked up the inventor and 
was surprised to find him assiduously 
deciphering hieroglyphics at the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale. This is further 
evidence of Rillieux’s studious mind 
and scholarly attainments. 

When Rillieux was nearing his sev- 
enty-fifth vear he “returned from the 
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pyramids,” as one French commen- 


tator put it, and again vigorously 


concentrated on the problems of 
evaporation and sugar machinery. In 
1881 he patented a system for heat- 
ing juice with vapors in multiple ef- 
fect which is now universal practice 
in cane and beet sugar factories. 
This innovation which Rillieux made 
at such an advanced age was credit- 
ed with reducing fuel consumption 
in French beet sugarhouses to one- 


half that 
collaboration with Horsin-Deon, Sr.. 


before its introduction. In 


a cane sugarhouse was constructed 
in Egypt on the Rillieux system, us- 
ing a quintuple-effect vapor vacuum 
pan for boiling sugar to grain, and 
a triple-effect for 


This factory employed the 


juice and other 
heating". 
diffusion process. which gives very 
thin juices. and there fuel economies 


Many 


sugarhouse engineers of today do not 


were of great importance. 
realize that such an extensive use of 
steam in multiple effect was fully 
developed over sixty years ago. This 


( ombined 


process of juice heating. 
vapor boiling to grain. and multiple- 
effect 


French process patent which Rillieux 


evaporation seems to be the 


lost beeaus “experts were unwilling 


to recognize his invention.” He was 
then eighty-five vears old but of ae- 
tive temperment and in full posses- 


The 


ms to have been too 


sion of his faculties. loss of 
his process se 
much for the old man. however, and 
he ceased to devote himself to this 
work to which his genius had con- 


ric h. He 


year and. according to 


tributed so died in his 
eighty-ninth 
Horsin-Deon. 


a broken 


weight of 


his unflagging friend 
the “end came more from 
than t he 


years. He was buried in 


heart from 
a vault in 
the churchyard Pere La Chaise with 
the following inscription on his 
erave 

lei reposent 

Norbert Rillieux 

ingenieur civil a la Nouvelle Orleans 

8 Mars 1806 


decede a Paris le 8 Obre 1894 

Emily Cuckow. Veuve Rillieux 
1827-1912 

Little is known of Madame Rilli 

the dates on this head- 


that she 


eux except 


stone and was in com- 


fortable circumstances during the fi- 
nal years of her long life. 

Rillieux’s character and 
ance have been variously described. 


appear- 


principally by French commentators. 
An excellent photograph taken in his 
later years in Paris shows him as a 
rather imposing figure of Caucasian 
appearance, with a high forehead. 
luxuriant white hair. and a mustache 
and full French 
style. 


beard trimmed in 
A vigorous and intense dis- 
position, forceful to the verge of im- 
patience. was evidently his. as the 
editor of a technical paper in Paris 
speaks of Rillieux’s criticisms of his 
competitors as “formulated with a 
vivacity quite in character with the 
irritable inventor.” Apparently the 
term caractere difficile was frequent- 
ly applied to him, since the younger 
Horsin-Deon denies that this is cor- 
rect but adds that he was a combatif 
life. 


exactly 


throughout his excessively 
frank. 

thought. 
either duplicity or injustice’. 


The Rillieux 


has received is surprisingly contra- 


saying what he 


and never countenancing 


recognition which 


dictory. On the negative side. there 
reference card ‘bearing his 
name in either the New York Public 
Library or the New Orleans Public 
Library. None of the encyclopedias 


him. The 


4dmerican Biography. 


is no 


carries anything about 
Dictionary of 
which includes the names of West- 


haseball 


players, football coaches. and rela- 


ern bad men. gamblers. 
tively obscure inventors. does not 
mention this man whose apparatus 
revolutionized the sugar industry. 
Most have devoted 
themselves to the study of Negro 
life and Negro history afford him 
little (The 


Vegro in Louisiana) gives only one 


writers who 


very space. Rousseve 
paragraph to Norbert Rillieux. most 
of which is devoted to the story of 
system already 


the sewerage men- 


tioned. but at least three paves are 
devoted to Victor Ernest Rillieux. a 
little 
Thomas C. Fuller in the 
History of the 
(Memphis. 1933) says 
thorities give Norbert Rillieux cred- 
it for 
by which the refining of sgar was 
completely 


known. 
Pictoral 
\ eg ro 


poet. whose work is 


{merican 
“some au- 
evaporator 


inventing an pan 


revolutionized.” Carter 
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Woodson in The Negro In Our His- 
tory (Washington, 1922), gives a 
full-page drawing of Rillieux’s appa- 
ratus which is a facsimile of a page 
from the patent of December 10, 
1846, but the only reference in the 
text is that “Norbert Rillieux. a 
man of color in Louisiana, patented 
an evaporating pan by which the re- 
fining of sugar was revolutionized.” 
Weatherford does not mention Nor- 
bert Rillieux in The Negro from Af- 
although this is the 
work on 


rica to America. 


most frequently consulted 
Negro progress and achievements, 
according to the New Orlean Public 


Library. 


The positive recognition is im- 


pressive. The only one of his race 
who seems to have accorded Rilli- 
eux full credit is R. L. 
himself a quadroon, in Nos Hommes 
et Notre Histoire (Montreal, Can- 
1911).* After saying that the 


vacuum evaporating apparatus which 


Desdunes. 


ada. 


he invented revolutionized the sugar 
industry (a line which all the other 
seem to 


have had our heroes. writers. musi- 


writers on Negro history 


have copied). Desdunes states: 


cians, painters, sculptors. and archi- 
tects. but Rillieux 
scientific genius.” 


himself was a 
This appears to 
be the earliest printed reference to 


Rillieux’s Negro 


from the birth record. although his 


extraction. aside* 


racial background was common 
knowledge while he was living in 
Louisiana, 

At the time of his death in 1894 
the Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Vanufacturer, organ of the cane su- 
gar industry for more than half a 
century. gave generous space to Ril- 
life and 
editor and 


lieux’s accomplishments. 


The 


Dymond. a sugar planter. who oper- 


founder was John 


ated one of Rillieux’s original evap- 
orating systems in his Belair sugar- 
house until the factorv was destroyed 
1908. This 
was unquestionably the last of the 


by fire in apparatus 
early Rillieux equipment to operate 
The Planter ran a 

editorial in the 
894. and a 
two-column translation of an article 
which 
Fabricants de 


in this country. 

column-and-a-half 
issue of November 3. 
appeared in Le Journal des 
Paris. The 


carries the 


Sucre of 


issue of November 24 
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long letter from Horsin-Deon, Sr., in 
both French and English, from 
which much of the data here given 
have been taken. None of these ar- 
ticles makes any reference to Rilli- 
eux’s Negro blood.! 


The editorial says: “It is almost 
startling to see the clearness with 
which Mr. Rillieux worked out his 
conclusions. There were so few peo- 
ple who appreciated what he was 
doing that it became necessary to 
accept his apparatus, we may say, 
blindly, its efficient working being 
accepted by many planters who had 
no comprehension of its modus op- 
erandi.” He was referred to as “one 
of the most distinguished engineers 
that has ever been identified with 
the sugar industry.” and as “grasp- 
ing this problem” of multiple-effect 
evaporation 
telligence.” The editorial says fur- 
ther that “he went into the matter 
(of the repeated use of latent heat) 
so long in advance of our modern 
scientists such as John Tyndall. Lord 
Kelvin, and others that his. success 
was a far more wonderful thing than 


“with his superior in- 


can be grasped by those of this gen- 
statements 
friendly 


These are not 


from 


eration.” 

quotations 
sources but the considered opinion 
of the editor who was operating Ril- 
lieux’s equipment on his own plan- 


French 


tation and who knew scores of Loui- 
siana sugar men who had seen the 
pioneer development of the multiple- 
effect evaporator. 


Sugar technologists have generally 
been generous to Rillieux. One of the 
earlier writers, J. G. McIntosh, in his 
Technology of Sugar (London. 
1903), gives five pages to the devel- 
opment, principle. and advantages 
of the Rillieux patents. “This is the 
system which constitutes the 
of all the saving in fuel hitherto ef- 
fected in sugar factories. . . . Rillieux 
may. therefore. with all justice. be 
regarded as one of the greatest bene- 


basis 


factors of the sugar industry.” Mc- 
Intosh also credits him with origin- 
ating many engineering accessories 
in use, such as the catchall to 
prevent the carrying over of sugar 
from one body to another by drop- 


now 


lets in the vapors, the sight glass. 
or lunette. for watching the progress 
of the evaporation in the vacuum 


apparatus, and the substitution of 
cast iron vessels for the costly cop- 
per which was previously thought to 
be essential for sugar evaporation. 


This extensive recognition by Me- 
Intosh is especially noteworthy be- 
cause some European writers on beet 
sugar manufacture have considered 
only the first faulty evaporators in 
Europe which, though they did not 
actually bear Rillieux’s name, were 
copies of his successfully operating 
models in America. 

Among American authorities, 
Charles A. 
chemist of the U.S. Department of 
Asriculture, who has supplied much 
of the source material for this ar- 
ticle, says: “I have always held that 
Rillieux’s 
in the history of American chemical 
engineering and I know of no other 


Browne, eminent sugar 


invention is the greatest 


invention that has brought so great 
a saving to all branches of chemical 
engineering. "™ 

Alfred L. Webre. a specialist in 
the field of evaporation. is convinced 
that Rillieux was the originator of 
the basic theory 
that he was fifty to seventy-five years 
ahead of his time with many of his 
ideas. W. L. Badger. of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. who is another rec- 


and practice and 


ognized authority, says: “There is no 
question that the first multiple-effect 


evaporator to ‘be actually built and 


commercially operated was built by 
Norbert Rillieux in Louisiana in 
1843. covered by U. S. Patent No. 
3,237.” (The first year of operation 
1845). Edward Koppeschaar, 
a Dutch specialist who published a 


was 


treatise on evaporation in 1914, was 
so impressed with Rillieux’s claim to 
distinction in this field that 
augurated a movement about 1930 


he in- 


which resulted in the crowning rec- 
ognition for Rillieux. Koppeschaar 
enlisted the support of the great 
Dutch sugar expert. H. C. Prinsen- 
Geerligs, then president of the Inter- 
national Society of Sugar Cane Tech- 
nologists. for erecting a memorial 
to the Louisianian. and together they 
canvassed the sugar interests of the 
world for The re- 
sponse was almost unanimous and the 


contributions. 


only detractors were a few German 
scientists interested in beet sugar. 
who argued that Rillieux’s claims as 
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an originator were not fully estab- 
lished. The list of thirty-eight con- 
tributors covers the globe and in- 
cludes organizations representing ev- 
ery cane and beet sugar producing 
country or territory." 

A bronze plaque was designed and 
Amsterdam, and §arrange- 
made through Dr. 
Browne to have this placed in the 
State Museum, 
is housed in the old Cabildo in New 
Orleans. The tablet 
of the inventor in bas-relief with 
“Norbert Rillieux, 1806-1894" cast 
In a frame of tiles, 


cast in 
ments were 


Louisiana which 


shows a bust 


in the bronze. 
also made in Holland, is the inscrip- 
tion: 


To honor and commemorate 
Norbert Rillieux 
born at New Orleans, La., March 18, 
1806, and died at Paris, France 
October 8, 1894 
Inventor of Multiple Evaporation and 
its Application into the 
Sugar Industry 
This tablet was dedicated in 1934 by 
Corporations representing the Sugar 
Industry all over the world 


The date of his birth on his grave 
and on this tablet does not corres- 
Rillieux’s birth 
Orleans. The use of the word 


pond to record in 
New 
“corporations” in the inscription. is 
somewhat misleading as the contrib- 
utors were scientific and technologi- 
cal organizations and not commer- 
cial corporations. 


A comparison with George Wash- 
ington Carver will undoubtedly sug- 
gest itself. While it is not necessary 
to dim the luster of Carver's name 
in order to enhance the standing of 
Rillieux. it should be said that Car- 
and picturesque —back- 


ver’s color 


eround undoubtedly added to his 
fame. whereas Rillieux has received 
little recognition from the general 
public. and this in part. at least. due 


to his Negro extraction..° 

THE AUTHOR 
George P. Meade. Ch, F.. 
of the 
pany’s refinery at Gramercy. La.. a 
subsidiary of the Cuban-American 
Sugar Company. Born in Cumber- 
land. Md.. in December 1883. he 
graduated in chemical engineering at 
New York University in 1905, His 
sugar career started in summer work 
the vear before he entered college. 


is man- 


ager Colonial Sugars Com- 
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and since then he has worked for the 
same group of companies in Eastern 
Rico, 
Cuba and Louisiana. He is the au- 
thor of the 8th edition of the Spen- 
cer-Meade Handbook, 


published in now in its 


Seaboard refineries, Puerto 


Cane Sugar 
1945 


55th vear. Translations of this work 


and 


have appeared in Spanish and Jap- 
anese, Mr. 
yard collection of reptiles has made 


Meade’s extensive back- 


it possible for him to publish a doz- 
en more articles on the life his- 
breeding habits of the 


tory and 


harmless snakes of Louisiana and 
has led to his membership in several 
societies devoted to herpetology. He 
is also interested in athletic records 
and in 1916 he published an article 
in the SM on mathematical aspects 
of track records. Under his sponsor- 
ship several Southern A.A.U. cham- 


pionship swimming teams have been 


developed at Gramercy, and because 


of this interest he has been a member 
of the men’s swimming committee of 
the National A.A.U, for many years. 
A public-spirited citizen, Mr. Meade 
serves also as president of the 5t. 
(County) School 
Board. chairman of the St. James- 
Scout District, 
chairman of the RKe-employment 
Committee of the St. James Selective 


James Parish 


Ascension Boy and 


Service Board. 


FOOTNOTES 


In the Louisiana phase of Spain’s 
war against England during the 
American Revolution, one Vincent 
Rilleux, who was either Norbert’s 
father or grandfather, played a gal- 
lant part. In 1779, ,as commander 
of a Spanish ship with a crew of 
fourteen Creoles, he captured an Eng- 
lish transport and made prisoners of 
the fifty-six soldiers it was carrying. 
(John Walton Caughey, Bernardo de 
Galvez in Louisiana 1776-1783 | Ber- 
keley, 1934], 161, 163). 


P. Horsin-Deon, who was Rilli- 
eux’s secretary in France and later 
editor of the journal,L’Acool et Sucre, 
states that although Rillieux had 
the help of two friends in the Ramon 
plantation experiment in 1834, “the 
death of his instructor, Donat, pre- 
vented the test of his first triple ef- 
fect. " (The Louisiana Planter 
and Suaarv Manufacturer, XIII (Nov. 
24, 1894]. 331; hereinafter referred 
to as Louisiana Planter). 

“. Rillieux approached A. Durn- 
ford a wealthv free Negro, with an 
offer of $50.000 for the use of his 
plantation in Plaquemines Parish, 


with the obvious intent of putting 
his theories to a practical test. Durn- 
ford refused the offer on the ground 
that he could not give up control of 
his people. Rillieux then ofiered to 
put up a sugarhouse at his own ex- 
pense on the plantation and allow 
Durnford the market price of fair 
sugar for all the sugar made by the 
new equipment. Rillieux, apparently, 
would receive all that the sugar 
brought above that price. This offer, 
too, seems to have been refused.” (J. 
Carlyle Sitterson, Sugar Country: 
The Cane Sugar Industry in the 
South 1753-1950 |Lexington, 19531, 
148). 

'The Benjamin referred to is Ju- 
dah P. Benjamin, who in 1846, in De 
Bow’s Industrial Resources ... of the 
Southern and Western States (IH, 
211), declared that the -sugar refined 
by Rillieux’s apparatus was the best 
made in Louisiana—its “crystalline 
grain and snowy whiteness... equal 
to those of the best double-refined 
sugar of our northern refineries.” 

e After noting that Rillieux’s “mag- 
nificent apparatus was destined 
to revolutionize the sugar industry of 
the entire world,” Horsin-Deon goes 
on to say that in America, for thir- 
teen years, the inventor “had to battle 
against prejudices of all kinds before 
being able to erect, even at his own 
cost, his first triple effect on a sugar 
plantation in Loiusiana.” (Louisiana 
Planter) 

f Writes Horsin-Deon: it was 
Mr. Rillieux who was the promoter 
of the drainage of the low lands of 
New Orleans. Here again he had 
great difficulties to overcome, the 
more so as he found in his way... . 
Forstall, his sworn enemy. He urged 
all the capitalists, Laurent Millaudon 
at the head, to form a drainage com- 
pany. The proprietors of the lands 
lent a deaf ear to his advances..... 
Mr. Mercer . .. a city alderman, pro- 
posed the enterprise to the Legisla- 
ture, asking for a law to create a 
drainage company for the city and 
State. Mr. Rillieux then exhibited 
all his plans, but Forstall, who was 
one of the most influential members 
of the Legislature, was put at the 
head of the company and gave an- 
other engineer the direction of the 
work. ... [Thus] Rillieux, who bene- 
fitted the land of his birth and the 
entire sugar world. .. this superior 
spirit, who so readily surpassed all 
others, had to battle without cessation 
against the jealousy dishonesty. and 
mediocrity that overshadowed him.” 
(Louisiana Planter). 

«For details of this swindle see 
Edward Koppeschaar, Evaporation in 
the Cane and the Beet Suaar Factory 
(London, 1914), 24, and Noel Deerr, 
The History of Sugar (London, 
1950), II, 566-571 

h Horsin-Deon states that “by 1888 
Mr. Rillieux’s systems were so suc- 
cessful that nearly 100 Austrian. 20 
Russian and 30 German factories had 
adopted them.” (Louisiana I'lanter) 

i Writes Horsin-Deon: “Gifted with 
a vivid imagination and with marners 
quite picturesque in impressing facts 
in conversation, nothing was more 


“ 
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interesting than to listen to his story 
from his own mouth, with the thous- 
and anecdotes that he added tc his 
narration.” (Louisiana Planter). 


iThe same might be said of many 
historians of the sugar industry. Paul 
L. Vogt, in his The Sugar Refining 
industry of the United States, a 
“scholarly” history of the develop- 
ment of the industry, published by the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1908, 
is apparently unaware of Rillieux’s 
existence. The American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, in a booklet of 1916, 
A Century of Sugar Refining in the 
United States 1816-1916, refers to the 
vacuum pan as one of the inventions 
that “revolutionized the methods of 
refining sugar,” but does not mention 
the name of Rillieux, exen though its 
vast New Orleans plant depicted in 
the booklet, is, in a sense, a monu- 
ment to his genius. 

k In justice to the Negro historian, 
Henry FE. Baker, it ought to be re- 
corded that in his pioneering article 
on “The Negro in the Field of Inven- 
tion” Journal of Negro History, Il 
[Jan., 1917], 11-36), Baker, basing 
himself on Desdunes and the records 
of the U. S. Patent Office, rendered 
brief but full tribute to Rillieux. 

!'It should be added that in the 
Standard History of New Orleans 
(Chicago, 1900), edited by Henry 
Rightor, a forthright racist, unstint- 
ing if brief praise is given Rillieux 
by the sugar engineer Dr. C. W. 
Stubbs (p. 680); the fact that Rilli- 
eux was a Negro is not mentioned. 

™ Two recent histories of sugar 
technology by Deerr (1950) and Sit- 
terson (1953) both monumental 
works, echo Browne’s judgment. 
Writes Deerr: “As was the engine of 
Watt to that of Newcomen, so is the 
system of multiple-effect evaporation, 
first successfully used by Rillieux, if 
not indeed first conceived by him, to 
the process of evaporation in vacuo 
invented by Howard. This system 

must have place among the 
world’s great inventions.” (II, 562). 
Writes Sitterson: “There can be little 
question but that he made oné of the 
most important contributions ever 
made to the technical advancement 
of the sugar industry.” (p. 150). 

"In Amsterdam in 1934 Koppes- 
charr and Prinsen-Geerligs published 
a substantial brochure in French and 
English on Rillieux’s life and work. 
Its title is Norbert Rillieux: Com- 
memoration du Centenaire de la mise 
en marche de la premiere installation 
@evaporation dans le vide a_ triple 
effet a la Louisiane in 1834. 

° The Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography carries no article on Rilli- 
eux. George P. Meade writes: “The 
lack of general recognition for Rilli- 
eux’s work continues to surprise me 
and a reprint which I sent to the 
Dictionary of American Biography 
was never acknowledged. DAB ear- 
ries any number of Louisianians of 
much smaller stature.” (Letter to S. 
Kaplan, Sept. 13,. 1955). All general 
histories of American invention pub- 
lished within the past decade omit 
Rillieux. 
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PROCLAMATION 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


In 1619, a Dutch pirate ship put 
in at Jamestown, Virginia, and left 
behind a score of Negro slaves, men 
and women, kidnapped from the 
Spanish West Indies. 

Since that day more than three 
centuries ago, Negroes have been 
contributing vitally to the building 
of our country. Many of them gave 
their lives in the American Revolu- 
tion to help win independence. They 
have served bravely and loyally in 
all our wars. 

Since Emancipation, our fellow- 
citizens of Negro descent have moved 
steadily forward, largely by their 
own efforts and against formidable 
odds. They are rising in ever in- 
creasing numbers to positions of 
great influence and respect. They 
have enriched our culture by many 
contributions to our music and other 
arts, our science and education, and 
our civic, political, and 
life. All of us are proud of their 
achievements. 

Recent court decisions by the Su- 
preme Court and others reaflirming 
our basic democratic principle of 
equal rights for all, have opened up 
for Negro ad- 


religious 


new opportunities 
vancement. 

It is fitting that the study of Negro 
life and history should be encouraged 
as an integral part of our American 
culture, and that we pay tribute to 
the progress and achievements of 
our 15,000,000 fellow-Americans of 
Negro descent. 

NOW, THERFORE, I, Averell 
Harriman, Governor of the State of 
New York, proclaim February 10-17, 
1957, as 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


in the State of New York, and urge 
our people to join in all appropriate 
observances of the occasion. 
GIVEN under my hand and the 
Privy Seal of the State at the Cap- 
itol in the city of Albany this 
fifth day of February in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-seven, 
GREAT SEAL 
BY THE GOVERNOR: 
s/ Jonathan B. Bingham 


Secretary to the Governor 
s/ Averell Harriman. 


Book Review 


By JoHn HENpDRICK CLARKE 
SOMETHING OF VALUE 
By Rospert Ruagk 
DOUBLEDAY AND COMPANY 
566pp. $5.00 


Sometime before Robert Ruark 
preached this 566 page sermon la- 
menting the ‘beginning of the end of 
European Imperialistic dominance 
over Africa in general and Kenya in 
particular, he cried out his purpose 
in one of his insipid and_nauseating 
columns in the World Telegram and 
Sun. The reason is this, to quote 
him as correctly as | can remember: 

“It is regrettable that the white 
man will lose Africa and leave it to 
the stewardship of savages.” 

This book in its entiretly is no more 
than an elaboration of the above la- 
ment, 


He began his lengthy preachment, 
using the methods of most hypocrites 
trying to justify an action that is 
both unjustifiable and unforgivable. 
In the preface of the book, he refers 
to the works of Elspeth Huxley. 
L. S. B. Leakey and other apologists 
for Imperialism. This is supposed to 
prove that his presentation is authen- 
tic in spite of its fictional tag. It 
proves the contrary. Yet. his search 
for props to hold up his case in fa- 
vor of the continuation of the dese- 
cration of Africa did not stop before 


he defiled, slandered, and misinter- 


preted the writings and activities of 


a Kenyan patriot who is now in 
chains. Ruark states that he drew 
particularly from the book FACING 
MOUNT KENYA by Jomo Kenyatta, 
as one of his sources of information 
on the Kikuyu tribe. He obviously 
read the book through his prejudices 
(if he read it at all). He writes 
the same way and with a heavy and 
Ruark refers to Ken- 
yatta as the currently jailed Mau 
Mau leader without knowing or car- 
ing that the court that tried Kenyatta 
Ken- 
yatta’s anthropological study of his 
people becomes, to quote Ruark 
again: 


untiring hand. 


did not prove this to be so. 
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“An explicit blue-print of the ter- 
ror which now wracks his land.” 

Early in the book the African boy 
Kiamani questions the rights of ovt- 
siders to subject him to a subordinate 
status in his own country and pre- 
dicts the conflict still to come. 

“I don’t want to be two thousand 
Kikuyu, Brother,” he said “I 
Kikuyu, while you are always a Nan- 


was a 


di who kills me, or a Masai who kills 
I never get to kill you. It isn’t 
I want to be a thousand Ma- 


me. 
fair. 
sai.” 
Unknowingly, the African boy and 
his English playmate 
playing the game of Jonah and the 
whale and the African boy 
grown tired of being Jonah. 
Both the Kiamani’s 
English playmate show shock and na- 
ivete when he grows up to become a 
leader of the Mau Mau. What other 


course of action was left to him? 


have been 


has 


author and 


This is a thoroughly loathsome 
book, written by a thrill seeking 
journalistic prostitute who pours 
gruesome detail upon gruesome de- 
tail until the reader is moved toe cry 
out “Shield my eyes. oh Lord, shield 
my eyes!” __ 

The money changers of Hollywood 
paid a 
change for the screen rights to this 
Now mil- 
lions of eager-eyed movie-goers (not 
this this 
goo in technicolor and cinemascope. 
The book of the month club, con- 
tinuing its love affair with big 


have handsome piece of 


bulky piece of garbage. 


one) will be able to see 


and 
mediocre novels has chosen to dis- 
tribute this mountain of sadism to 
its members. The lady member of 
the book-of-the-month club 
was so outraged by this choice that 
fled from her 
male colleagues holding her New 


board 


she dissented and 


England nose. 
The title on the face of this book 
says SOMETHING OF VALUF. | 


say. horse manure, a-la-carte. 


Send Materials For The 
Necro History BULLETIN 
to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1538 NINTH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Protectors of the United Nations 


Guards Receiving Merit Citations from Dag Hammarskjold 


Negroes in U.N. 
(Continued from Page 146) 


N.Y.U. student, a psychology major. 
The other, who seemed to be quite 
was Cecil T. J. 
Trinidad, where 


a favorite, Redman 


four years from 
he completed secondary school edu- 
cation, and recently graduated from 
the New York Institute of Criminol- 
ogy, a highly regarded school in the 
field of investigation and detection. 


We asked 


sisted off, and discovered that it was 


what such a course con- 


quite exhaustive, including such sub- 
jects as Psychology for the Investi- 
Police Methods, 


of Questioned Documents, 


Examination 


gator, 
Finger- 
printing, Laboratory Analysis of Evi- 
Investigative Pho- 


dence, Ballistics, 


tography, Rules of Evidence, etc. 


Rather of U.N. Guards, 


typical 


Redman is 33, and formerly in po- 
lice work. He was a member of the 
Trinidad and Tobago Police Force. 
Taking great pride in his present pro- 
fession, he observed: “My past ex- 
perience as a member of the Trini- 
dad Force, plus my courses of study, 
are a great help to me as a member 
of the United Nations Security Sec- 
tion.” 


He proudly recalled that as drum 
major for the Police Band, he led 
the parade which greeted former 
Truman when he visited 
in 1948. 


President 


Trinidad 


A member of the Security Guard 


March, 1951, he is at 


Force since 


present attached to the Conference 
Platoon. It is his job to stand guard 
at the delegates’ entrances to the 
various Council Chambers, at the 
press and public galleries, and in the 
lobby. In the latter location, he 
and other guards are called upon to 
greet visitors to the U.N., who often 
are tourists or new to the city, and re- 
quest information concerning places 
to visit in the city as well as U.N. 
meetings. ; 

The guard force performs quiet, 
effective, high-grade public relations 
functions and make friends 
for world organization. Security 
Guard T. J. Redmond is representa- 
tive of U.N.’s finest. 
he, too, is marired,—to his 
hood sweetheart from 
They have two children. 


many 


Sorry, girls, 
child- 
Trinidad, 





Walking City 


(Continued from Page 152) 


lawed in Alabama) of which Rev- 
erends Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
Ralph Abernathy 


tion-wide leaders. 


are admitted na- 


By spring 1957, as the Negro look- 
ed back 


non-violence struggle for the dignity 


over more than a year of 
of man, Montgomery Negroes could 
correctly visualize themselves an in- 
tegral part of the struggle for free- 
dom throughout the This 
strong moral position was assumed 


as the Negroes became more articu- 


world. 





late in the area of peace and freedom 
for the world, The Negroes of Mont- 
gomery spoke of freedom and de- 
Africa and Asia. They 
seem to bear personal witnéss to the 
struggle in Africa, through*the eyes 
of their leader, Rev. M. L. King, 
who had made the trip to Africa in 
March 1957, to witness the birth of 
the Negro State of Ghana. These 
rich experiences that the Negroes of 
Montgomery had undetgone, gave 
evidence of the growing maturity of 
the southern Negro, and the willing- 
ness of the Negro to accept the re- 
sponsibility they must share in the 


mocracy in 


achievement of the great dream of 
the entire world. 


Alabama Journal, December 17, 1956. 
Montgomery Advertiser, December 18, 
ibid. December 18, 1956. 

Ibid. December 20, 1956. 
Montgomery Advertiser, December 23, 
Alabama Journal, December 20, 1956. 
Montgomery Advertiser, December 22, 1956. 
> cmmmmate Advertiser, December 22, 1956 
id. 

. Mobile Register, December 23, 1956. 

. Montgomery Advertiser, January 27, 

. Ubid. January 21, 1957. 

. Birmingham Post Herald, January 1, 1957. 

. Ibid. January 4, 1957. 

. Atlanta Constitution, January 10, 

. Atlanta Constitution, January 10, 

. Aabama Journal, January 10, 1957 
Alabama Journal, January 10, 1957. 
Montgomery Advertiser, January 

. Alabama Joumal, January 11, 

. Alabama Journal, January 11, 
Ibid. January 26, 1957 
Ibid. February 27, 1957. 

. cy egemeaid Advertiser, January 11, 1957 


. Montgomery Advertiser, January 28, 195). 


1956. 


1957 


SISO PNOVPonr~ 


1957 


1957 
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TRIAL 


(Continued from Back Page) 


have made this country great. Like 
of steel which has been 
strengthened by the mixture of var- 
ious metals, America has been made 
strong and powerful by the fusing 


an ingot 


of all of its many people. 


the First and Secend 
World Wars. our enemies sought to 


During 


divide our people on the basis of 
their color and national origin, “No 
other has so many social and racial 
tensions,” a Nazi war leader declared 
of the United States. “We shall be 
able to play on many string: there.” 
That our enemies failed in hoth 
wars to do this is indicated by the 
Yet, the 
prejudic s of 


response of all our people. 


racial attitudes and 
most people today 


Revision 


drastic 
revision. of these attitudes 
will do clarify 
vexing problems in international re- 


need a 


much to numerous 
lations as well as emerging internal 
national issues confronting us today. 
The quotation by Luther Burbank 
clinches the point: “For those whx 
think, it 
rearrange their prejudices once in 


do not is best at least to 
a while.” Sometimes prejudice is re- 
ferred to as a vagrant opinion with- 
out visible means of evidence. 
If this is a good definition, the great- 


est and noblest pleasure which we 


any 


have in this world should be to dis- 
cover new truths. The next pleasure 
should be to shake off old prejudices. 
Then, the practice of 
living will become a real aspect of 
our lives, and through it, we should 
create a better America and a better 


democratic 


world. 


If there is a danger of dividing 
danger not 
arise from the diversity of our na- 
tionalities Rather, it 
stems from our prejudices. Examples 
of our faults are not hard to find. 
but these faults in the practice of 
democracy are not the faults of de- 
mocracy. They are our faults in that 
we have not lived up to the require- 
These faults 
are recognized as violations of the 
spirit and intent of the American way 
of life. In our strivings to secure 


our nation, that does 


and creeds. 


ments of democracy. 


equal rights for all Americans, we 
must overcome intolerance toward 
certain religious hostility 
against racial minorities. We must, 
as Robert Ingersoll said, “give to 
every human being everv right that 
we claim for ourselves.” Our country 
is fortunate because it has the ma- 
chinery for making the actual prac- 
tice of democratic ideals compatible 
with the principles expressed in these 
concepts. Our early history demon- 
strates that our existence and survi- 
val depended upon the skills of every 
person. Similarly, today, our pros- 
perity and security as a nation de- 
pend upon the cooperation of all 
people. Precisely because of the va- 
riety of the American people we 
have to come to regard each person 
as an individual human being, not 
white or Negro, not as a banker or 
as a Protestant or Jew, not as a 
tenant farmer. 


groups, 


World War II and the subsequent 
crisis have tended to increase inter 
est in the meaning of Democracy. 
This ideal, then, is more important 
now because of the present interna- 
Today the challenge 


of totalitarianism is widespread. 


tional crisis. 
Furthermore. the clash of opposine 
political ideas and philosophies is 
world-wide. A new kind of tyranny 
is in the world, preying upon weak 
nations, magnifying our racial and 
religious prejudices, and challeng- 
the of all that 
Americans hold most precious for 
themselves and for mankind. With 
our fundamental values being chal- 
lenged,' we are trying to defend these 
We are forced to consider 
the Brotherhood of Man 
and equality if we plan to survive. 
Arnold Toynbee has tried in his 
impressive series, A Study of History, 
to explain the arresting of progress 
of a civilization as a failure to re- 
spond creatively to a challenge pre- 
sented by certain difficulties which 
had to be faced by the society. Will 
America respond well? As _partici- 
pants in this great experiment in 
democracy, we can be the jury: our 
fate will be the judge. 


ing world values 


values. 
seriously 


In spite of the challenges to de- 
mocracy, we can be optimistic. So 
long as we continue to strive to se- 
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cure equal opportunity for all Amer- 
icans, so long as each individual 
among us learns to respect the rights 
of his fellow men, there shall be no 
recognizable danger that our nation 
will be divided. Today, we are faced 
with many problems which suggest 
different Yet, we may 
agree with the American Legion in 
its belief that there is no one issue 
(even racial and religious preiudice) 
big enough or precious enough to 
endanger our unity as Americans. 


solutions. 


This is an era of changing human 
relations and that 
broader expansion in the acceptance 
of the ideals of democracy. It is 
also a period of increased activity 
of the forces of hate and 
prejudice. The battle in the second 
half of the twentieth century is a 
struggle between the forces of good 
and the of hate. It is 
clear that only through a_ whole- 
h-arted and systematic attack on the 


one suggests 


on part 


will forces 


shadows of evil we expect to 
meet with de- 


mocratic practice will not come auto- 


can 
success. Complete 
matically. It must be actively sought. 

The ideals of democracy, though 
faced with many challenges, are re 
lated to education for survival. It 
has been said that “the fate of civ- 
ilization, even the survival of man- 
kind itself, rests upon the race !e- 
tween education and catastrophe.” 
More than ever before we must eval 
uate seriously the principles of [)>- 
mocracy and the American 


life which are now on trial. 


way of 
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DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 


by Eureal Grant Jackson, Morgan State College 


The rise of the United States to a position of world 
power and leadership is due to its natural resources, its 
industrial potential, and its military and naval strength. 
But. most of all, it is due to its human resources. The 
United States, unique among the nations of the world, 
has been settled by people from every corner of the earth. 
in physical appear- 
They are of every 
nationality, race, color, and creed. The American pat- 
tern of life is thus a rich blend to which all races have 
contributed their customs, their traditions, their labor, 


Our people are of every description 
ance, in occupations, and in beliefs. 


and their cultural experiences. 


Despite the great variety of our people, we have a 
unified existence and we hold to a dominant theme which 


identifies the people of the United States as “Americans 


All. Brothers All.” 


common ideas and interests which have stirred our people 


This theme finds expression in the 


throughout our history and is revealed today in our at- 
titude and behavior. It is that 
Americans are willing to offer needed aid to the Hungar- 


commendable some 
ians in their recent great struggle for dignity and ‘free- 
dom. Yet. some of these Americans consider the strug- 
gles for perfection of democracy in our Deep South and 
elsewhere a controversial issue. These individuals could 
learn a lesson from H. G. Wells, the historian. 
stated: “I am convinced that there is no more evil thing 
in this present world than race prejudice. It justifies 
and holds together more baseness, cruelty, and abomina- 
tion than any sort of error in the world.” In the same 
vein, Harry Emerson Fosdick indicated that “race preju- 
dice is as thorough a denial of the Christian God as 
atheism. and a far more common form of apostasy.” 
These quotations should make us pause to evaluate our 
values and principles. 


who 


If we expect to maintain our present hegemony in 
world affairs and command the respect of most nations 
of this confused world, we must try to understand other 
people of the earth so that peace and good will may re- 
sult from our living together in one world. Some Ameri- 
cans have failed to consider that what the majority of 
the people of the world think of us mayvaffect our future. 
Some fail to realize that of the nearly three billion peopl: 
in the world more than two-thirds are colored wherever 


they may live. Africa may be the next great Communist 
staging ground. We can win the rising masses there 
to our way of life through brotherhood, equality and un- 
derstanding. We must not forget that brotherhood and 
equality begin at home. Obviously we must do a little 
“house cleaning” on the home front. From Martin 
Luther to Martin Luther King. there have been leaders 
who have seen a need for change. Following the example 
of these leaders, we must dedicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciples of justice, understanding, good will and democratic 
behavior among all people. The bettering of human rela- 
tions has reached the stage where men must move from 
principles to practice and from words to work. 


The question involved in a certain recent court de- 
cision is not what will happen to a few million Negroes. 
The question involved is whether in the next fifty years 
this country will be a strong and vigorous democracy. 
Relief from racial and religious discrimination is no 
great boon if it is attained by an intensification of racial 
and religious hatred. The great task in this “time that 
tries men’s souls” is to vindicate justice without murder- 
ing brotherhood. In a recent speech at Howard Univer- 
sity, Governor Theodore McKeldin of Maryland stated 
that “brotherhood is not a law. It is a spirit, a light 
within the individual mind and heart; yet in the final 
analysis, it is the thing that gives power and efficacy to 
the best legislation.” Since we have been able to create 
the most democratic nation in the world, apparently a 
Franklin D. 
Roosevelt called this spirit “Americanism,” but this 
writer calls it Brotherhood. 


common spirit characterizes and unifies us. 


A dominant characteristic of the American democ- 
is the belief in the individual. Every individual 
has an inborn dignity worthy of the highest respect. An 
important principle of democracy is that no individual 
is inherently more important than another, and that 
no group is more important than each individual in it. 
Americans must respect the aspirations of each human 
being, recognize his rights, and grant him equal oppor- 
tunities. The diversity of the people who make up our 
population has made respect for the individual an Amer- 
ican necessity since people of many races and creeds 


racy 
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